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The Enbestiqator. 


{Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Nocu- 
. Ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] ; 


HINTS FOR THE PRESERVATION AND IN- 
CREASE OF THE BREED OF SALMON. 
—<—_—— 

TO THE EDITOR. 
. S1n,—TI beg, through the medium of your intel- 
ligent and popular miscellany, to call the attention 
of the legislature, and the community at large, to a 
subject of very general interest, and, I may say, of 
great national importance,—I mean the present state 
of the salmon fisheries. 
That a defection, to an alarming extent, has per- 
vaded the salmon fisheries throughout the United 
Kingdom, for some years past, is a circumstance too 
well known to need any lengthened comment from 
me; but as the causes of the evil are not quite so fami- 
liar to the public mind, they will, I trust, be readily 
brought to view, by simply reiterating the following, 
as the remedies, which the learned Sir Humphry 
Davy, and other well-informed writers, have already 
suggested. 
1. To suffer more fish to spawn, and fish of all 
ages and sizes. al 
2. To prevent any fish from being killed in rivers 
after spawning. 
3. To prevent the young salmon, or salmon fry, 
from being killed. 
Herein, Sir, is completely the multum in parvo ; 
and if the wise and salutary enactments of the 58th 
of his late Majesty, George the Third, were systema- 
tically enforced in all the salmon fisheries, each of 
those results, so greatly to be desired, would soon 
be apparent, and the scarcity and dearness of thig- 





Meanwhile, the injury is seriously and more espe- 
cially felt in three ramifications.—First, the public 
are losing all the comfort and individual benefit 
which the act before cited was meant to confer. 
Secondly, the poor working fisherman’s “ hope of 
better days,” is chilled and suspended ; and thirdly, 
the fishery capitalist is subjected to a great pecu- 
niary loss, or foregoing the well-earned reward of 
his honourable adventure. 

I perfectly concur in the opinions of the gentle- 
men who preferred the petition above referred to,— 
that the conservators, or overseers of the salmon 
fisheries, for whose appointment the said act has 
provided, should derive their authority from Govern- 
ment, instead of from the local magistracy, and that 
their stipends should be respectable, in order to place 
them above temptation. We should then have a 
fair chance of seeing a wholesome and seasonable 
fish upon our tables,—the fisheries productive, and 
a probable return to olden times, when the Severn 
alone was wont to supply from two to four tons of 


ample supply for the provincial market at about 
threepence per pound. 

I will only add, Sir, a hope, that among the many 
Honourable Members whuv interested themselves 
upon this subject. on a former occasion, the present 
session will not be suffered ta pass away, without 
the exertions of some patriotic and honourable 
gentleman, to place the salmon fisheries on that 
footing, and under that protection, which was de- 
signed and contemplated by the said act of the 58th 
of his late Majesty.—I am, Sir, yours, obediently, 

Banks of the Severn, 

June 22, 1828, 







(From a Chester paper, November, 1827. ) 





ehoice article of human food be quickly succeeded by 
abundance and cheapness. 

On the 28th of last April, I was highly gratifi 
to see that a petition on this subject, from some ge 
tlemen at Gloucester, was presented to the House 
Commons by Mr. Alderman Wood ; and I did ho 
that the many judicious and valuable arguments co 
tained in that petition would, ere now, have bee 
canvassed and considered, and that something mor 
would have been done, in a matter of such pressin 
importance, than merely laying the documents o 
the table of the Honourable House. 

It cannot be too often impressed upon our repre- 
sentatives in the senate, that every day’s delay, on a 


pursuit more remote from our grasp, and, conse- 
quently, to lessen the facility of its attainment. 
















question like this, only serves to place the object of | ' 


men had taken their seats on the bench, Wm. Harwood 
Folliott, Esq. presented himself to their notice, and ad- 
dressed them as follows:—* The matter to which J allude, 
Sir, is the quantity of unwholesome salmon which is at 
this moment exhibiting on the stalls in the market, con- 
trary to law, to reason, and to humanity. I have been 


offered salmon at 8d. per lb. for which we pay 3s. and 
8s. 6d. in season. I have now done my duty, and I hope 
you also wilt do yours, as you are bound by your oath. 
If I were in your place, I would order my constables to 
‘0 at once and seize the fish, and burn it publicly at the | 
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arket cross.’ ”” 


ee <a 
SALMON FISHE 







‘OF THE GLOUCESTER AND 
CHELTENHAM HERALD. 

Srr.<-On Monday, April 28, the following petition 
was presented to the House of Commons, by that indefa- 


salmon per week, to the metropolis, reserving an | 4 


“} sions, from time to time, to appoint conservators or over 


‘* A few days since, as soon as the Mayor and Alder- 









tigable member of the British Senate, Mr. Alderman 
Wood, who, it is hoped, will follow up this important 
business with his accustomed perseverance in every mea- 
sure for the public good. 

Cheltenham, 3d May, 1828. 





To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 
the humble Petition of ——, of the City of Gloucester, 

Showeth, 

That your petitioner having had upwards of thirty years’ 
experience in the economy, management, and produce of 
fisheries, particularly in those for the salmon species, and 
having devoted much time and serious attention to the 
subject matter of his present petition, generally, most 
earnestly begs to submit the result of his labours and re- 
searches to the consideration of your Honourable House. 

That, in the sentiments of your petitioner, taken ase 
basis of his subject, he feels satisfied your Honourable 
House will uniformly concur, namely, that to foster and 
encourage the British fisherman; to protect him in his 
well-earned, decent respectability—and thereby preserve 
to him his manliness of spirit,—is to maintain a nureery for 
maritime heroes, and a hardy race of national defenders. 

That the present depressed state of the British salmon 
fisheries, the pauperised condition of great numbers of the 
fishermen, the exorbitant price, general scarcity, and free 
uent badness of quality of the salmon—are all, in the 
opinion of your petitioner, mainly attributable to one pro. 
minent and palpable cause—the notorious disregard or mise 
conception of an existing act of Parliament, the salutary 
tendency whereof is too obvious to need a comment. 

That the article of good sizeable salmon, when properly 
in season, is at once a tasteful and nutritious fod, but, 
reversing the position, is either very insipid, or absolutely 
unwholesome. 

That the act referred to by your petitioner was passed 
in the 5kth of his late Majesty, George IEI. entitled ** an 
act for preventing the destruction of salmon in the several 
rivers of England named therein,” and reciting that ** it 
would be of great public advantage if extended to all 
rivers throughout England.” It was accordingly, by the 
said bill, ** enacted, that from and after the passing of the 
said act it should be lawful for justices, at Quarter Ses- 


seers for the preservation of salmon, and fish of the salmon 
kind, within the jurisdiction of such justices, and within 
t limits of which they should be so appointed.” 

t was by the same bill further enacted as follows:—. 
hat from and after the 1st day of September, 1818, 
person shall at any time take, kill, or destroy, or 
bwingly have in possession, either in the water or on 
e, or offer for sale or exchange, any spawn, fry, or 
1 of fish, or any unsizeable fish, or any kepper or 
Ider salmon, being unseasonable salmon, commonly 
d old salmon, during the periods when fishing for 
on is prohibited under the provisions of any law now 
force, or when the same shall be prohibited by any 
r to be made by justices as herein before provided, 
fit shall be lawtul for any conservator or overseer 

f to seize all such fish, and take it before a justice. 
Penalty £10, and not less than £5." 

That in these enactments your petitioner cannot fail to 
recognise the most unquestionable renedy for a long pre« 
‘vailing, and growing national evil—upon both which 

enegl and ingenious Sir Humphry Davy hag 
touched with great perspicuity and correctness. He says, 
** There is a general complaint of the diminution of the 
salmon in fisheries—in the ‘Thames it “can scarcely be said 
to exist—and even in the Avon, the Severn, and the Trent 
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it is becoming comparatively a scarce fish. The great 
Northern fisheries and the Irish fisheries are much less 
productive than formerly. ‘The simple remedies for this 
national evil arem1st. ‘lo suffer more fish to spawn, and 
fish of all ages and sizes.—2a. To prevent any fish from 
being killed on rivers after spawning.—3d. To prevent the 
young saloon or salmon fry from being killed.” 

Hereby a great national evil is admitted, and a legisla- 
tive remedy has been prescribed, but your petitioner most 
humbly subsnts that the office of conservator, in whom 
concentres all the power of curing the disease, should 
derive his appointment and authority from a bigher quarter 
than that of the justices in the different localities, —for 
although a writ of mandamus would compel them to do 
their duty, when informations should be brought before 
them of any violations of the act, yet the character of an 
infirmer is generally too odivus to expect that the fisheries 
would receiwe any regular, systematic, or effectual protec- 
tion from the aid of persons of such a description. 

Your petitioner, therefore, begs leave further to submit, 
as the only innovation upon the said act of the 58th of his 
late Majesty, (and that for no other purpose than that of 
strengthening and giving effect to its wise operations,) that 
the office of conservator should be rendered respectable 
and above venal temptation, by a salary of at leasi £200 
perannum,—tbat they should be appointed by some branch 
of the executive government,—that about the number of 
twelve might be sufficient for the fisheries of England and 
Wales, and that your petitioner himself would undertake 
to induct and qualify all the aypointecs in the duty of the 
office. 

But inasmuch as there is no ostensible fund from whence 
the salary of the said conservators could be paid, your 
petitioner humbly suggests that the county rates should be 
rendered chargeable iicrewith, seeing that the advantages 
of abundance and cheapness of the fish must be the natural 
result of a true and faithful administration of the law, and 
that, therefore, the community at large would eventually 
find an equivalent, at least, for the trifling addition to the 
gross amount of a provincial impost. 

Wherefore your petitioner prays that (should any doubts 
arise in your Honourable House as to the accuracy of his 
statements, or the policy of legislative interference, to 
amend or give effect to the act herein cited) he may be 
heard at the bar of your Honourable House, when he 
doubts not of being able to produce a thorough conviction 
that a great national evil may be speedily remedied, and 
a national good of corresponding magnitude effected in its 
sicad. And your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 








2 
The Bouquet. 
“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that lies them.” 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE TURKS. 


Eequtsses de Maurs Turgues au 19me Siecle, §c. Par Gregoire 
Palatolog ue. 
FROM A LATE LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL, 
—__- 


THE JANISSARIES. 


There were, until very lately, four bodies of infantry in 
the Turkish empire:—1. The Janissaries.—1. The Je- 
bedzis —8. Topchis, or Cannoniers; and 4, The Top- 
Arabadyis. The Janissaries were established by Orkhan, 
in 1330, instead of the Rayas. The Turkmans proving 
insubordinate, and unfit to serve in the infantry, Orkhan 
formed his new troops trom the Christian prisoners 3 and 
a venerable dervish, Hajji-Bektash, consecrated the corps, 
by placing his white sleeve on the heads of its officers, 
pronouncing numberless benedictions on them and pro- 
mising them the favour of Heaven, At the same time 
he bestowed upon the young soldiers the name of Yeni 
cheri, ** new troops,”” which we have metamorphosed into 
Janissarice. The Janissaries, on their part, chose the holy 
Dervish for their patron, and assumed the name of Beck- 
taschis; avd the colleges of Dervishes founded by the 
game man, enrolled themselves in the corps of the Janis- 
sarics, of which they formed the 99th orta, or company. 

At first, with the exception of these Dervishes, none 
but Christians were admitted into the corps. Mohammed 
IT. compleicd its organigation, but his regulations were 
afterwards somewhat modified by the great Solyman. It 


consisted of 229 ortas or companies, of which 79 remained 
in garrison in the capital, while the remainder were dis- 
persed through the various provinces of the empire, The 
whole corps consisted of four divisions—the first of which 


contained 10} ortas, until, in 1623, Murad IV. abolished 


one of them for the crime of one of itsmembers. The se- 
cond division contained 61 ortas; the third, 34 ortas; and 
the fourth the same number. The last division always re- 
mained at Constantinople, even in time of war. When 
complete, each orta contained 500 men, and was com- 
manded by eight officers. The superior officers of the 
whole corps were eighteen in number. The troops 
amounted, therefore, to 114,500 men,and were commanded 
by 1840 officers. But they no longer exist, and we shali 
now describe a few of the tremendous circumstances which 
accompanied their extinction as a military body. 

** The excesses committed by the Janissaries (observes 
an eye witness of their destruction) determined the present 
Sultan, on his accession to the throne, to rid himself’ af 
this degenerate body, which, sooner or later, would have 
undoubtedly caused the ruin of the empire. He clearly 
foresaw the consequences of his project; death, if he 
should fail, but, in case of success, the most complete 
triumph ; and in 1826 he struck the decisive blow, end 
was fortunate. For eighteen years this politic and cruel 
Prince had been dweliing in his mind on this masterstroke, 
as may be inferred from his collecting, after the murder 
of Mustapha, the arms and cartouch-boxes of the Nizam 
Jetid, (new troops,) which he caused to be carefully pre- 
served in the armoury of the Seraglio; where, three months 
before the great massacre, fifty thousand muskets from 
Leige were also deposited unknown to the public.” 

Tacitus observes, that when we desire an opinion to take 

root in the public mind, we must be careful to sow it our- 
selves. Mahmoud, who certainly did not borrow the hint 
from the Roman historian, caused it to be diligently cir- 
culated, at the proper moment, that he was projecting the 
reform of the army, and the introduction of European 
regulations. And while every body was doubting whether 
to believe the report or not, **the Prince threw off the 
mask at once, made known his imperial will, commenced 
the new organization in the capital, and despatched innu- 
merable couriers to all parts of’ the empire, with orders to 
the several Pachas to begin immediately the formation of 
new regiments.”” 
When the European residents at Constantinople saw 
that the decisive step was taken, they expected that an insur- 
rection of the Janissaries, and tremendous civil convulsions, 
would follow ; and they were not disappointed. ** On the 
15th of June, at two o'clock in the morning, the report 
was spread at Pera that the military kettles (the signals of 
insurrection or war) were transported to the Atmeidan, 
and that the Janissaries demanded the heads of the five 
Great Officers and Dignitaries of theempire. They rushed 
to the palace of their own commander, with intent to 
murder him, and not finding the proper victim, abused his 
wives and children. From this they proceeded to other 
enorinities, and as they ran through the terrified streets of 
Constantinople, there were heard on all sides cries of— 
Death to Sultan Mahmoud ! Long live his son Achmet! 
Down with the New Troops! Lung live the children of 
Hajji Bektash ! (the Janissaries ) 

At this moment the Sultan was absent at his country 
residence 3 but on hearing of the insurrection, he hastened 
back with his chief officers to his seraglio at Constantinople, 
fearing lest the Janissaries should seize upon his treasury, 
and certain commanding batteries; in which case they would 
infallibly have succeeded in their design. The seditious 
soldiers, confiding in. their own numbers, and the terror 
they doubted not they should create in the Sovereign, took 
no prudent measures to secure success, but contented them- 
selves with committing all manner of excesses. The Sul- 
tan, whom these crimes were intended to terrify, was not 
moved for a moment from pursuing his original design. 
** These Janissaries (he said) shall all be cut off, or the 
plough shall pass over the ruins of Constantinople.” 

The Janissarics, on learning the imperial will, were 
rendered desperate, and, in token of civil war, turned 
their camp kettles upside down; while, on the other hand, 
the sacred standard of Mohammed was borne out of the 
serazlio, and the Mufti, or chief priest, pronounced the 
outlawry of the rebel troops. The streets of Constanti- 
nople now rung with the cry of—** Let every Mussulman 
who is faithful to his religion, take up arms and repair, 
beneath the sacred standard, to the mosque of Sultan 
Achmet!" ‘The Muezzins, with loud sonorous voices, 
proclaiined the decree froin the minarets of the city; and 
every Mussulman obeyed, and the whole of the people 
moved in tumultuous masses towards the Hippodrome. 
The populace from the Asiatic side of the Bosplorus also 
thronved towards the same spot; and this vast multitude, 
preceeded by eight or ten thousand cannoniers, commanded 
by Aga Pasha, rushed towards te place where the Janis- 
suries were encamped, as it were, and in a moment com- 
menced the charge. Though surprised, and ¢#newhat 


fended themselves gallantly, and, with the aid of a few 
pieces of cannon, loaded witi case shot, rendered the come 
bat somewhat doubtful ; but observing that the assailants 
were every moment increasing, and fearing to be enurely 
surrounded, they retreated, and took refuge in an immense 
barrack, where they hoped to be able to defend thems: lves, 

The Pasha, arriving at the gate of the barrack, and finde 
ing it closed, brought two pieces of cannon to bear upon 
it, and shattered it to pieces. But, at the same moment, 
six pieces were fred from the interior upon the assailants, 
while a tremendous shower of musketry was poured upon 
them from the windows. | It was at this moment that 
Mahmoud, who sat at his ease in his seraglio while the 
work of death was proceeding, commanded the Pasha to 
set fire to the barrack, and was instantly obeyed.-- And 
now a scene of horror, such as romance writers attempt 
in vain to imagine or describe, took place. The Janise 
saries, intent upon defending themselves from their ene. 
mies, and bearded like lions in their den, paid no attention 
to the confligration,—a thing which they had been accuse 
tomed to create for sport.—but bent all their efforts to 
repel the Pasha. The flimes, however, mingled with 
thick clouds of smoke, and emitting an intolerable heat, 
every moment gained ground, and burning beams and 
red hot bricks and stones fell thundering on all stdes, and 
drove the Janissuries down into the great court of the 
building. ‘This new asylum was as fatal to them as the 
first; for here they were again unrelentingly massacred 
by cannon loaded with case shot, and placed at every doore 
way leading into the court. It was in vain that they ins 
vited the cannoniers to join the standard of rebellion ; it 
was in vain that they addressed them by the name of 
friends, companions: the only reply accorded them by the 
cannoniers was deat. It was in vain, also, that they de- 
manded pardon, and begzed for their lives; no mercy wag 
shown them, and they all perished, either by the cannon 
or the devouring flames. If a few succeeded in making 
their way through the burning ruins, they were imme- 
diately surrounded. by the Sultan's party, and poignarded 
on the spot. ‘The other barracks, which were not far dise 
tant, were next attacked, and, with the exception of a few 
who bad the good fortune to reach the Asiatic shore, or 
take refuge io the Forest of Belgrade, the whele corps 
of og Janissaries was exterminated in one day and a 
night. 

The above account of the destruction of the Janissaries 
is abridged trom the second part of the French work, ene 
titled, ** Two years at Constantinople,” &c., the first part 
of which we reviewed in a formernumber. The his‘orical 
account of the same troops, which precedes this narrative, 
is erroneous in many particulars ;—as, for example, in ass 
serting that the Janissaries were institwied by Aniurath 
(Mourad) I., the son of Orkhan; and in saying that no 
Christian ever belonged to the corps, when they were at 
tirst entirely composed of Christians. In what the author 
relates of the events which took place under his own eyes, 
there seems to be every mark of truth: and the elevation 
of style which the narration of fearful circumstances cor, fers 
upon even a mediocre writer, is strikingly visible in this 
part of the work. Indeed, considering the interest which 
just now attaches to the subject, we should think a cheap 
edition of a translation of the work would sell; at all 
events, we strongly recommend such of our readers as have 
any curiosity respecting the modern Turks, to peruse the 
original French. There are numerous coloured prints, ree 

resenting costumes, at the end of :t, which greatly en- 
ance its value. 

To complete our picture of the extermination of the Jae 
hissaries, we shall translate one or two passages, word for 
word :—** Four days after the massacre, I visited the spot 
where the Janissaries had fallen. A more hideous sight 
I never beheld. The ruins of the barrack were still 
smoking: the dead bodies were lying scattered among the 
rubbish, and emitted a pestilential odour. What shocked 
me the most, however, in this scene of slaught r, was the 
body of an unhappy woman, who, re‘using to abandon 
her husband, was killed in the barrack. where she lay 
stretched out, with her right side ripped open, and her 
child hanging at her breast.” 

Further on the author adds,—** Every thing now began 
to assusne a tranquil appearance, and the organization of 
the troops was proceeding rapidly when Constantinople 
was set on fire in four places. [t was evidently the work 
of some partisans of the Janissaries, and the Sultan felt 
that something yet remained to be done, betore order 
should be completely restored, Five women were arrested, 
who were running through the streets, crying aloud,—. 
* Down with the Sultan! Down with the new troops! 
Long live the Janissaries!" They were each inclosed 
in a sack, and thrown into the Bosphorus.”"—136-7, 





confounded, by this sudden attack, the Janissaries de- 





In all probability they were unha widows, whom 
affliction and sorrow had bereaved of understanding. 
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THE DEVIL OF WALLACHIA. 


I 
(From the Atheneum.) 


— 

The eonqueror of Constantinople had scarcely returned 
from the expedition, which had put an end to the sove- 
reignty of the Comenes at Trebizond, when he was com- 

lied to take the field against Wlad. the Woiwode of 

allacbia, Mahomet’s competitor both in craft and 
cruel'y. The peculiar endowments of this ruler may be 
gathered from the several cognomens by which he was 
distinguished in the pages of the Hungarian, Turkish, 
and Wallachian history. In the first he is desiynated 
under the genuine nane of Drakul, or the Devil; in the 
second, under that of Tschepe/pusch, or the hangman; and 
in the last, under that of Auiskin Woda, or the Stake 
Woiwode. A few excerpts from the memorabilia of his 
career will attest the merits of his claim to these titles. 
His favourite spectacle being the martyrdom of the stake, 
the chosen spectators of his public banquets consisted of a 
circular phalanx of Turks, who were breathing their 
Jast sighs on lofty stakes. When any of this nation fell 
into his clutches, he had the skin rubbed off trom the 
soles of their feet; the naked flesh was then saturated 
with salt, by rubbing, and, to refine upon the torture 
which the sufferer endured, goats were made to lick the 
excoriated part. Whenever a Turk refused to salute him 
by doffing his turban, he affurded him an excuse for any 
similar omission in future, by ordering the turban to be 
male fast to his head by three nails. On one occasion, 
he inviied all idlers and beggars to a splendid en:ertain- 
ment, and when they had well feasted, set fire to the 
apartment, and burned them all alive. But his greatest 
delight was derived from executions by wholesale; four 
hundred youths, who had been sent from Hungary and 
Transylvania to acquire the Wallachian language, were 
burned to death at one time; seven hundred traders were 
impaled in the open market; and the same fate befel five 
hundred Wailachian bailiffs and nobles, whom the mon- 
ster suspicted of refusing to render a true account of the 
actual population of their districts. But these were trivial 
cruclties compared with tbe enormous slaughter he per- 
petrated on the inhabitants of Bulgaria, in his campaign 
against the Turks. 

M.hbon:et had assisted him to acquire the sovereignty 
of Wallachia, on which he endeavoured to strengthen his 
hold by devoting nearly twenty thousand men, women, 
and children, to destruction. But it was nut on account 
of any such barbarities as these that the Ottoman fell to 
blows with him. The cause of quarrel was his re‘usal to 
send Mahomet, agreeably to stipulations, his yearly tribute 
of ten thousand ducats, and five hundred youths. In 
order to make himself master of Woiwode's person, the 
wily Turk despatched the Governor of Widin on a mis- 
sion to him, in the year 1461, under the ostensible pre- 
text of arranging their differences by a conference, during 
which he was to seize upon the refractory Wlad. Tue 
latter, however, anticipating his purpose, captured the 

ouernor and his suite, and having deprived them of their 
Cli and feet, impaled them alive, with Hamsa-Pasha, 
their leader, mounted on a loftier stake than his tellow- 
sufferers. 

Drakul now burst into Bulgaria, laid the country waste 
in eviry direction, burnt its towns and villages to the 
ground. and returned home with 25,000 captives in his 
train. When Mabmud- Pasta, the Grand Vizier, brought 
his master the tidings of the murder of his ambassador, 
and the devastations and depopulation of Bulgaria, in the 
first ebull:tion of bis rage the Sultan struck him to the 
ground; not that ** blows,”’ as Chalcondylas observes, 
** are any disgrace, at the Sultan's Porte, fur slaves whom 
he has raised trom the dust to the enjoyment of the most 
Gistinguished honours.” Muahemet’s next act was to 
hasten the assemblage of his forces, whom, to the nume 
ber of two hundred and filty thousand men, he despatched 
to the banks of the Dinube, whilst he himself entered 
its wouth with a fleet of a hundred and seventy-five ves- 
sels, and ascended that river as faras Widm. Here he dis- 
embarked, to superintend the work of universal destruc. 
tion. Drakul having removed his women and children to 

laces of satety, set out to meet his antagonist, with a 
force of 7000, or, at most, 10,000 horsemen, and after he 
had personally explored the Turkish camp in disguise, 
fell upon itin the night, in the full confidence that his 
foes would observe their usual cusiom, and remain im. 
moveable on the spot where the decline of day had found 
them. The Wallachian horse being provided with lan- 
terns. end pans of tar, rushed into the cemp, and, at 
firsty found the assailed so completely transfixed with 


camels, than of human combatants; and the morning 
dawn having shone upon the accumulating array of his 
foes, Drakul lost no time in withdrawing his followers, 
of whom, however, 1000 were brought in prisoners, and 
put to death upon the spot. One of these being pressed 
to reveal the hiding-place of his commander, and reply- 
ing that he was ready to die, but not to speak, Mahomet 
ordered him for instant execution, dryly remarking, that 
**the man would have made the world ring with his ex- 
ploits had he been at the head of an army.” 

The Turkisit host then advanced to the Woiwode’s capi- 
tal, left it behind them without attempting to besiege it, 
and in their march beyond it entered a beautiful valley, 
where a spe. tacle of horror met their eyes, which the pen 
aliost refuses tu depict. Let the reader conceive to him- 
self a whole forest of poles, two miles ond a half long, and 
nore than a nile broad 3 and each pole bending under the 
weight of one of the twenty thousand impaled and crucified 
Turks and Bulgarians, over whom the ruthless Drakul had 
raiscd on a stake, elevated above all the rest, Hamsla 
Pasha, attired in silk and purple! Clnidren had been 
ranged round their mothers, and the fowls of the air had 
built their nests within their breasts! Mahomet, the ty- 
rant, contemplated this dreadful scene with looks of amaze- 
ment, and exclaimed, ** A man, whocan do so great a deed 
as this, need stand in little fear of losing his domains, and 
the less so, as he knows how to make so admirable a use 
of bis subjects and his territory ;—yet,” he added, as if 
recoiling af the desperate recklessness of his own feelings, 
**a man, who is capable of going tu such a jength as this, 
has slender claim to our esteem.” 

Wlad, after annoying the outskirts of the Turkish army, 
directed his course into Moldavia, and of the 6000 men 
whora he left to observe Mahomet’s movements, the heads 
of 2000 were set on pikes, and brought as trophies into the 
Ottoman camp.’ Having converted Wallachia into a de. 
sert, and commissioned Aliberg the leader of his runners, 
to support Radul as its governor, the conqueror returned 
to Constantinople with a booty of 200,000 heads of cattle 
and horses. Drakul, on the other hand, had taken refuge 
in Hungary, where he was immured within the dungeons 
of Belgrade or Ofen, until after Mahomet’s death, when 
he contrived to make hifescape, resumed his savage cureer, 
together with the sovereignty of Wallachia, and, for the 
space of two years, ruled it with a demon’s sway. His 
death proceeded from the dagger of one of his slaves: and 
his head, having been paraded by the Turks throughout 
the towns which had been witnesses of his enormities, 
Wallachia was finally incorporated with the Ottoman do- 
minions. 





DIFFICULTY OF APPROACHING CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(from Walsh's Journey from Constantinople.) 
——— 


One of the most formidable obstacles which the Russians 
will have to encounter, in their advance into the Turkish 
territories, is that natural barrier formed by the Balkan 
Mountains. Over this great rampart there are five prac- 
ticable passes: one from Sophia to Tartar Bazargic; two 
trom Ternova, by Keisanlik and Selymnia ; and two from 
Shumla, by Carnabat and Haidos. The three first lead to 
Adrianople, the two last directly to Constantinople. Of 
these, the roads by Ternova are the most difficult, as they 
pass over the highest and, most inaccessible hills of the 
chain; that by the Haidos is the most frequented, the 
chasm in the face of the mountain «ffording a gzeater 
facility of ascent than elsewhere. None of the pusses, 
however, appcar to be impracticable fur Turkish spahis. 
These are a kind of feudal cavalry, possessing hereditary 
lands, on the tenure of appearing in the field when called 
on. If they have no male children, the lands devolve to 
the commander, who assigns them to others on the same 
terms, and so the corps is kept up. It consists of sixteen 
legions, who are, perhaps, the best mountain horsemen in 
the world, thongh nothing can seem more unfavourable 
to their firm seat and rapid evolutions than their whole 
equipment, Their saddles are heavy mosses of wood, lke 
pack saddles, peaked before and behind, and are the most 
awkward and uneasy in the way they use them. Their 
stirrups are very short, and their stirrup-irons very cum- 
brous, resembling the blade of a fire-shovel, the handle of 
which they use to goad on the horse, as they have no spurs. 
This heavy apparatus is not secured on the horse by regular 





girths, but tied with thongs of leather, which are continually 
breaking, andoutof order. On this awkward and insecure 
seat the Turk sits, with his knees approaching to his chin ; 
yet I never saw more bold and dexterous horsemen, in the 
most diffictilt and dangerous places. When formed into 
cavalry, they observe little orders yet they act regether 








elarm and panic, as to be incapable of resistance. . The 


night was passed. in a chance-medley, rather of horses and 


with surprising regularity and effect: but it is in broken | 
ground and mountain passes they are most serviceable, 


——— 


where the surface seems impracticable for European horse- 
men. They drive at full speed through ravines, and moun- 
tain torrents, and up and down steep acclivities, and sud- 
denly appear on the flanks or in the rear of their enemies, 
after passing rapidly through places where it was supposed 
impossible that hotsomen could move. Some of their troops 
are called, for their headlong and reckless impe'uosity, 
delhis, or madmen ; and the desperate enterprises they une 
dertuke jusii’y the name. Such cavalry, in the passes of 
the Balkan, must oppose a formidable resistance to the most 
effective and best disciplined troops; and, no doubt, the 
Russians, if they ever attempt this barrier, will find it so. 
Another obstacle will be afforded by the season of the year. 
The only time for operation is the spring : the country is 
then exceedingly beautiful and healthful, the rivers are 
full of sweet water, the grass and fodder abundant, and 
the air elastic and sulubrious; but as the summer ad- 
vances, the rivers dry up, vegetables disappear, and no- 
thing is presented but an arid, burning soil, intolerable 
from the glare of the sun by day, and dangerous from the 
cold and damp of the heavy dews by night: and the mor- 
bid effects of these, every army campaigning in those 
countries at that season, both in ancient and modern 
times, has experienced. To pass this chain in winter with an 
army, seems a still more hopeless attempt: the morasses 
saturated with rain, incapable of supporting the heavy 
burden of waggons or artillery; the ravines filled with 
snow ot mountain torrents, and passed over by tottering 
bridges of wood, so rotten as to break with the smallest 
pressure; the numerous defiles, which a few can defend 
against a multitude, affording so many natural fortresses, 
behind which the Turks fight with such energy and effect : 
the scattered villages which can afford neither shelter nor 
supplies; all these present obstacles, of which the Russ ans 
themselves seem very conscious. In their last campaign 
they were in possession of the whole of the country, trom 
the Balkan to the Danube, with the exception of Varna, 
Nyssa, and Shumla, in which the Turks were shut up; 
and they had nearly 100,000 men in the plain below, com- 
pletely equipped, and were at the very base of the moun. 
tain and the entrance of the passes; yet they never at- 
tempted to ascend, with the exception of a few stragyling 
Cossacks, who made a dash across the ridge, and returned 
as speedily back again. The Turks seem to have no 
apprehension of an approach to the capiial on this side 
relying on the natural strength of this chain of mountains, 
they have not fortified any of the passes. Their great 
apprehension is, that the invasion will be made by sea; 
and in this persuasion, not only the Dardanelles, but the 
Bosphorus, resembles one continued fortress from the Sea 
ot Marmora to the Black Sea. 





Extraordinary Hopping.—On Saturday morning, an 
Irish gentleman (said to be a student of Gray's Inn) un- 
dertook to hop 270 feet in thirty successive hops, at the 
Red House, Battersea, Before starting, he backed hime 
self for several lengths between 270 and 300 feet, and uce 
tually accomplished 306 fect, at the first attempt, with ape 
parent ease.—Lonudon paper.—This is very good hopping, 
but not at all extraordinary, We have seen many pere 
sons who could go three yards and a half at pe hop, 
for fifty successive hops. —Ldits. Merc, 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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18th, Half-past eleven, a.m. heavy showers, with thunder 
and lightning. 
19th, Heavy rain during night; two, p.m. rain. 
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Days. Morn.| Kven.| Height. Festivals, &c. 
h.m.th.m.lft. in. rs” 

Tuesday -- 1) 1 23,1 4819 1 Oxford Act and Cam. Com, 
Wednesday 2) 211; 2 3518 2 Visitation B. V. Mary. 
Thursday 3/ 3 1 3 281610 | 

Friday ++-- 4) 3 53 4 2515 2 Cam. Termrends. [Mart. 
nen cae ,- 2 . & = - ‘t — Santas {Tran. Se. 
unday- +++ < \5th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday -- 7 20 5612 Thomas a Becket. 
Tuesday .. 8 26 j 57 12 11 | 
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Poetry. 





CHILDHOOD. 
| 

Oh! might the days, the blessed days, 
Of childhood, sweet, return! 

Again Hyperion’s dazzling rays, 
Glancing the meadows on, 

Invite to pluck the cowslip sweet, 
Or daisy of the mead; 

Or seek, with lightly-bounding feet, 
The budding hawthorn shade. 


Oh! might return the days when thought, 
On downy pinion borne, 

Could wander free, ere grief had taught 
To check its wanderings warm; 

Could wander free the vast expanse 
Of boundless nature wide; 

Careless of woe as fays that dance 
Upon the green hill side. 


Oh! might the days, the merry days 
Of childhood, blest, return! 

When sporting in the noontide blaze, 
Blythe as the Jocund morn; 

A garland of wild flowers to weave 
Was dearest pride and joy, 

Ere yet the heart had learned to grieve 
Because those flowers would die. 


Oh! might swect childhood but awake 
As from a long, long sleep, 

And like the sun of gladness break 
Upon the troubled deep: 

How would the shapes of darkness flee 
Before its holy beam! 

How would the spirit wander free, 
Nor more of sadness dream! 





Oh! might—it were a vision wild, 
Impossible and strange; 

And flowers upon the spring that smiled 
Must with the season change; 

The pallid leaf of autumn chill, 
The summer rose displace; 

And stormy winter, sterner still, 
What autumn spared, effuce. 


Childhood | the dr h thine, 
Can never more return; 

And, ah, thy pleasures, half divine, 
Have passed their mortal bourne! 

Yet to remembrance still be given, 
For ever given, thy form; 

For thine the thoughts that breathe of heaven, 
And thine to gild the storm. 


Liverpool. 








THE VALE OF NENE. 
—— 
BY MAS. MEWRY ROLLS, LATE MISS HILLARY, OF THIB PLACR. 


The village of Aldwinckle, in the vale of Nene, was the 
birth-place of Dryden—in a letter to a friend, Pope calls 
that part of Northamptonshire, the land of the Violet and 
Nightingale. 

Nene! through thy peaceful verdant vale, 
The violet’s sweetest perfume blows; 

And still, at eve, the nightingale, 
Through every change of music flows, 





As though some secret spell waa there! 
The bird, the flower, still Nene are thine, 
Spring's genial call can both restore ; 
But he the “Priest of all the Nine,” 
Can never share their influence more— 
Alike to him life’s joy and care! 


This, Dryden! was thy place of birth, 
Here light, and life, first met thine eye, 
The sweetest flowers should deck this earth, 
Here should be breathed their richest sigh, 
To grace the sput where first he sung ! 
In strains of love, in strains of woe, 
Throughout the balmy breathing night, 
Let thy melodious song still flow, 
And wrap the hearers in delight,— 
Warbler! thou canst not match his tongue! 


As through the woodland shades he stray'd, 
What visions filled his opening mind! 
What forms around his fancy play’d, 
Whilst on the fragrant banks reclined, 
Spirits, which graced his purest themes. 
Thy magic force to him was known, 
O Harmony !—that wond’rous song 
Resistless poured—it was thine own, 
Though swept his harp’s full chords along, 
Perchance ’twas whispered in those dreams. 


Lone minstrel of the moonlight bower! 
Thou shunn’st the gaudy glare of day; 
Thine, too, is twilight’s tranquil hour, 
As lengthened shadows die away, 
Whilst thou, unseen, canst pour thy strain. 
Fair flower! thy fragrant breath is o’er, 
If shed on thee the sun’s full glow; 
Nor czn the pearly dews restore 
The sweetness thou no more must know; 
The dew—the shade—alike are vaint 


Can the most favoured son of song, 
That ever waked the loftiest lyre, 
Mingle amid the restless throng, 
Yet keep undimned the sacred fire ? 
Ask him—“ the Priest of all the Nine !* 
He left this vale—the world he sought— 
She hail’d him with her honied breath, 
Tillin her gilded fetters caught, 
He found her paths were paths of death; 
If Dryden fell—what hope were thine | 


No! like the nightingale and flower 
In Nene’s sequestered verdant glade, 
Contented pass thy mortal hour 
In calm retirement’s modest shade! 
Enough for thee to sing unknown. 
If, like the bird, that lay can spread 
A soothing influence o’er the mind,— 
Or like the flower in secret shed 
A balm—the mourner’s wounds to bind, 
Thy proudest hope is then thine own ! 
Aldwinckle Rectory. Literaky Maoner, May, 1826. 














The Beauties of Chess. 








$¢ Ludimus efigiem belli.” —=—VIDA. 
—>- 
B8OLUTION TO STUDY CLXXXVII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Bishop ......B—3 1 Queen .....B—3 or (a) 
2 Castle .......E—8X 2 King ......F—7 
8 Knight......D—6 3 King ......G—6 
4 Pawn ......H—5X 4 King .....G—5 
5 Pawn... ha 5 King ......H—6 
6 Knight ......F—5 MATE. 
(a) 1 Knight ...D—5 
2 Bishop ......D—5 2 Queen......D—5 
3 Knight......E—7X, 
and takes the Queen, &c. 
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Hashions for Hulp. 


Mornieo DrEss.—Dress of gireffe-colour baptiste, 
with small Jilac sprigs; the corsage & ¢ Espagnol, rather 
high and straight across the bust, edged with a narrow 
cording of lilac gros de Nuples, and a rouleau of the same 
down the front and oneach side, in the form of a stomacher: 
is is divided into straps, edged with lilac round the waist, 
which is of a moderate length. Sontag sleeves, extremely 
full as far as the elbow, and divided by three lilac 
gros de Nuples bands; the rest of the sleeve is shaped 
to the arm, and the wrist ornamented with vandykes. 
The skirt is gathered full, as far as the sto nacher, and has 
a flounce half a yard deep, arranged in large flutes, headed 
by a girnfi-colour band edged with lilac, with semicire 
cular ornaments above, and a waving band, which ene 
twines each division of the flounce; and beneath are two 
rows of lilac satin, with orange-colour satin of the same 
width, cut bias, and placed transversely over the lilac. 
Giroffe head-dress; at the top in front are two high bows 
of huir susteined by pins, and bows of satin and gauze 
ribbon, interspersed with large curls. Necklace and brace. 
lets of rows of small coral twisted; hlac gloves; black 
shoes and sandals. 

Fancy Bact DrEss.—Sclavorian dress of Tyrian blue 
gauze, with a broad band of gold tissue on each side of the 
front, which is a little open, and round the skirt, which is 
very short; it meets at the waist, and is fastened with a 
large clasp in the form of a star, composed of rubies, in 
the centre, surrounded by emeralds: the bodice is made 
close to the shape, and laced in front with rose-colour silk 
cord, and a trimming of Grecian lace adorns the top of the 
bust above the gold tissue band. The sleeves are triangular, 
of white ariophane crape, set in very full on the shoulder, 
and terminating in a point below the elbow, forming a 
shell-like receptacle for the arm, open in front, where a rosee 
colour satin bow is placed, with long ends aye finished 
with gold ornaments. The skirt is slashed on each side 
of the front from the waist to the border, and bound with 
narrow gold-colour satin and laced with rose-colour silk, 
and displaying the white satin slip beneath, which is made 
with a deep and very full border of Tyrian blue gauze, 
reaching within three inches of the gold tissue border of 
the dress; it is ornamented with prsesndiogien rose-colour 
satin rouleaus, a quarter of a yard apart. The head-dress 
consists of a fancy turban, having, on one side, a row of 
lunulatum leaves of Tyrian blue satin, edged with gold, 
and strung on a gold cord; a plume of white ostrich fea- 
thers, with a cluster of golden pheasants’ feathers in the 
centre, on the right side. White cornelian ear-rings, 
Necklace of large white cornelian beads, one row close to 
the throat, a second reaching to the waist. Armlets and 
bracelets of chain embossed gold, with white cornelian 
cameo clasps. White kid gloves, embroidered. ‘ Gold 
tissue shoes and sandals. 











INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 

It is with great pleasure that we announce the 
arrival in this town of the celebrated Models of 
PARIS and the Cemetery of PERE LA CHAISE. 
We have often heard. ofthese renowned works of 
art, but not having yet seen them, we refrain from 
any observation for the present. We understand 
that the Assembly Room, at the King’s Arms Hotel, 
Castle-street, is engaged for the exhibition. .In our 
next we shall be able to give a full account of it. 





Diorama.—The view of Roslin Chapel, now exhibiting 
in Bold-street, is the ne plus ultra of this species of paint- 
ing 3 the utmost effort of reason is not able to destroy the 
illusion which it produces on the eye; it is perfect in any 
point in which it is considered—the noble piece of ancient 
architecture it represents—the keeping preserved in the 
detail of the most minute subjects—the perspective main- 
tained through a vista of venerable columns; the chiara 
oscuro from the pencil, aided by a singular contrivance 
to throw the full effulgence of sunshine occasionally on 
different spots, as if it really entered- the doors and win- 
dows, and their occasional relapse into shade, as a passing 
cloud may be supposed to intercept the rays—have all a 
magical effect in forcing on the imagination the identit 
of the building represented. We were particularly struck 
with a basket, which appears to lie near one of the pillars 
on the right, and a deal board leaning against the same 
pillar; the foliage seen (as it were) through the second 
window on the same side, is inimitable, particularly when 
the sun appears to shine upon it ; and such is the illusion, 
that a friend of ours, who was present when we viewed this 





extraordinary painting, declared his belief that it was a 
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aun 
real bough that protrudes through the broken casement ; 
but we have been admitted behind the scenes, and know 
to the contrary. On the whole, no one should lose the 
opportunity of viewing what cannot fail of delighting the 
artist, the connoisseur, or the simply curious, who can be 
gratified with cect, without a deep knowledge of causes. 


The Char Volant —Ascot Heath Races were enlivened 
on Wednesday by the exhibition of the famous kite 
coach, which, drawn by two kites, and managed by its 
inventors, Mr. Pocock and Sons, outstripped every other 
vehicle that attempted to run with it. His Majesty left 
the front of the Royal Stand, in order to view it as it 
passed along on the other side.—London paper. 

We hope soon to see Mr. Pocock’s kites exhibited here. 
Some gentlemen of our acquaintance are busily engaged 
at present in aérial speculations after Mr. Pocock’s plan. 
—Edit. Kal. 


Treatment of Animals.—During the prevalence of 
sultry weather, the following hints may be serviceable to 
those who believe that other animuls besides man can 
feel :—Let horses and dogs have free and frequent access 
to water; do not expose birds to the sun in their cages, 
but place a green sod, or a shade of leaves, or a piece 
of old carpeting over their cages. Our brother editors 
would do well to circulate these, or similar hints, through 
the country as extensively as possible. 
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Scientific sotices. 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; — occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





BROWNILL’S INVENTION 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF LOCKS ON CANALS. 
—— 
(FROM THE SHEFFIELD 1RI3.) 

A few weeks ago, we stated that an ingenious townsman 
of ours had invented a machine of a peculiar construction, 
for the transfer of loaded boats from a higher to a lower 
stratum of water, and vice versa, by means of which the 
necessity, of locks on canals might be dispensed with. A 
patent has since been taken out to secure the invention, 
the peculiarities of which, we believe, are to be specified 
in six months from the beginning of May. We have re- 
exathined the contrivance within the last few days, and 
shall now attempt to describe, as accurately as we can 
without drawings, its genera! principles. The following 
tough diagram will assist the reader's conception :— 
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A represents the upper, and B the lower level of a canal ; 
each terminating with a shuttle or flood-gate,—say for 
example, the former fifty feet above the lutter, which is 
carried to within a boat’s length of the common vertical 
line C, indicating the extremities of the upper cut in the 
above longitudinal section. D is a boat case or casson, 
just capable of containing the vessel, with water enough 
to float it, and which box or case is suspended by twenty 
stout chains, ten on each side, passing over a like number 
of pulleys, each about four feet in diameter, and disposed 
upon two common, and intermediately supported axles, 
placed in a line with the upper level, and parallel with the 
general line of both portions of the canal. The chains (of 


which only two,—1, 2,—are indicated in the diagram) 
being brought over these shafts of pulleys—a profile of 
one of which is exhibited by figure 8, are connected with 
large cases on each side the Jength of the above. mentioned 


with the loaded casson; that is, the case with the vessel 
and water in which it floats, which may, perhaps, be illus- 
trated by the annexed simple tricking of a front view, or 
transverse section :— 
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Figure 4 represents one of the large cog wheels, by 
which the two sets of pulleys are united, and, in conse- 
quence of which, uniformity of motion is secured. Under 
these circumstances, it is evident that the slightest addi- 
tion or diminution of the outer or countervailing weights, 
(figure 5 6) will cause the box D, containing the vessel, to 
ascend or descend, and, ultimately, to rest in a line with 
the upper or Jower portions of the canal; thus allowing the 
vessel to float into or out of its receptacle, by means of a 
flood-gate, which is capable of being opened at either of 
its ends, correspondently with other and similar flood- 
gates, (figures 7 8) at the approximating ends of the canal, 
to which, of course, the boat receptacle, during the opera- 
tion, is firmly attached, by a water-tight contrivance. 

It may, at first sight, appear, (especially to persons un- 
acquainted with hydrostatics,) that a very great quantity of 
water is necessary to sustain a vessel of eighty tons, and, 
therefore, that an immensely-capacious receptacle will be 
required. That this is not the case must be obvious, on 
reflection, to the least-experienced in these matters, as no 
more water is actually necessary to float any given body 
than, in fact, exists between the exterior superfices of that 
body and a parallel line imagined to be drawn, however 
near, but not, of course, in contact with it. Forexample: 
—Suppose a barge of seventy tons, on our canal basin, to 
measure sixty feet long, and ten wide, and to sink into the 
water five feet, such barge would fluat in a capsule made 
exactly to its shape, if but one inch larger in every part, 
and, consequently, with the intervention of but one inch 
of water. 

This invention, it will be seen, contemplates the transfer 
of vessels from one portion of a canal to another, where the 
two levels present a perpendicular difference of fifty feet or 
more; and, therefore, instead of avoiding precipitancies, 
or seeking inclined planes, in the line of cutting, as is 
usual, where the construction of locks is contemplated, the 
present scheme rather sceks to avail itself of abrupt points 
on the line. 

Another advantage is, the saving of water. Jn passing 
one of the locks on our canal, by a vessel of eighty tons, 
the expenditure of water is, we presume, about 150 tons ; 
whereas, in the present project, no more water weuld be 
required, generally speaking, than what may be necessary 
to correct the equilibrium, and overcome the friction of 
the machinery, probably about two tons. With reference 
to any danger to be apprehended, from the possible failure 
of any of the chains, it will be seen that no such danger 
can exist, the dead weight of eighty, or even one hundred 
tons, being divided into twenty lifts, by an equal distribu. 
tion amongst so many chains, each capable of sustaining a 
much greater weight. 

With reference to the ultimate success of this invention, 
in its actual application to the purposes for which it is de- 
signed, we, of course, are unable to judge; and, with the 
opinions of engineers on the subject, we are not at all ac- 
quainted. So far as its practical application can be de- 
monstrated, or success can be predicted, from the appear- 
ance and working of the model, theré is every thing of 
promise and encouragement about it. Whatever be the 
feasibility of the plan, with reference to canals, there can 
be little doubt of its adaptability with reference to rail- 
roads, where such enormous and expensive arrangements 
are often found necessary for the transfer of the waggons 
from one level to another. We are persuaded, however, 

that the whole, as it appeared to us, is yet susceptible 

of many improvements, and, indeed, must undergo some 

changes, before it can be advantageously submitted to the 

test of real experiment: meanwhile the principle is obvi- 

ous, and its credit secured to the ingenious individual who 

has constructed the present curious exemplification of its 

powers; and, should subsequent improvements of its ap- 


significance of a hint, its author will have acquired for 
himself an honourable, and, we would also hope, a pros 





casson, and which are weighted to an exact equiponderancy 





SHiscellanies. 


HORTICULTURAL PUBLIC BREAKFAST. 
— 
(From the Morning Herald.) 





The Horticultural Society’s annual public breakfast 
took place in their gardens at Chiswick, on Saturday 
se’nnight, and really it was a very superb affair. Unlike 
its predecessor of last summer, it was, indeed, a public 
break fasts or rather a feast, at which the hungriest and 
largest ** public’ ever drawn together, might have 
crammed itself almost to bursting, with the choicest of 
good things, and still there would have been plenty to 
spare. All laud be to Mr. Gunter for the same; and 
likewise to the Committes for giving him the contract,— 
for he being an Englishman, knoweth better how to cater 
for John Bull, than the very worthy Monsieur who last 
year had the honour of making such a sad inistake in bis 
calculation of the said John Bull's appetite. The horti- 
culturists have shown much wisdom in making this alter - 
ation; they have thereby made the amende honorable to 
that part of the public which they sent home grumbling, 
mentally and stomachically, last year ; and therefore they 
need not have shown se much jealousy about the admis- 
sion of the press on the present occasion ; for though the 
press may have taken the part of a fasting public sharply 
enough, it would have been most happy to make the 
amende as soon as it perceived an amendment. But 
** poor human nature” never liketh to be told of its faults 
and failings, even though it may profit by the telling 4 
and the horticulturals, being humar, felt so angry at the 
comments which the press felt it its duty to make on 
the last occasion, that they most unwisely took some 
pains to exclude it altogether upon this ;—more especially 
that member of it ycleped the Morning Herald, ine 
— that, like the excluded one in the Romaunt of ihe 

Ose, 
«When that we heard the foules so sing, 
We fell fast in a waimenting, 
By which art or by what engin 
We might come into that gardin; 
But waie we couthe ne finden none 
Into that gardin for to gone.” 
At least so we thought for atime. But as 
1 —ameme Love will venture in 
Where it dare na well be seen—” 
so also will the press ; for the reproofs of the press, sharp 
though they may be, are given in all love; and as ** story 
limits cannot hold love out,” neither could the brick walls 
of the Horticultural Society keep out us; but ** into their 
garden we did wonne,” to do them that justice which they 
so peevishly endeavoured to prevent. 
** Oh for a muse of fire !"* we might exclaim—or, ** Oh 
for the pencil of Watteau !"—then might we, indeed, do 
justice to the Horticultural Society's breakfast for the 
summer of eighteen twenty-eight ;—but we have neither ; 
and therefore we must be content to record, in plain letter- 
press prose, that—barring the rain, over which the Socicty 
nad no control; and barring the muddiness of some of 
their walks, which they had newly made, not calculating 
upon the rain,—it was really a well arranged, well con- 
ducted, and well enjoyed fete champetre, comme il faut, as 
they say in France—or, as John Bull would say, ** an un- 
common capital good thing—nothing a wanting but fairer 
weather; but every body mightily delighted nevertheless !”” 
And even the weather, rudely as it behaved itself al! 
morning, yet towards noon—as if in pity (or admiration) 
of the splendid preparations there set out, and the gaily 
attired multitudes assembling to enjoy them, withdrew ita 
dreary drizzling clouds, and allowed the sun to shine out 
in all its glory for the rest of the day. As to the mud, 
there would have been no getting over that—if so be the 
committee had not cleverly bethéught themselves of placing 
planks, end to end, on the walks, and along which planks 
the company were enabled to progress in single file; a 
rather unsociable contrivance, perhups, but the only one 
adoptable under the circumstances. The preparations, 
the accommodations, and all the other ations dependent 
on the ** management,” were indeed most ample and 
satisfactory; and as to the company, ** odds blushes and 
blooms !”’ never was there such a gathering of ** rank and 
fashion”’ on any such occasion before. Princes and Prin- 
cesses, Dukes and Duchesses—not forgetting her great 
Grace of St. Albans and his little Grace the Grand Fal- 
coner; Marquises and Marchionesses; Lords and Ladies ; 
members and membresses ; pricsts and priestesses ; doctors 


plication reduce the present mode of its action to the in--fand doctresses;—church, army, physic, law, commerce, 
horticulture, and agriculture, wll 
together. 


footing the greensward 


More than five thousand personages and per- 





fitable distinction among scientific men. 


sous were assembled, as we were credibly informed, apd 
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as we verily believes and yet there was shelter and abun- 
Gant refreshment for all, and tar more than all, let the 
weather have been as spiteful as it would, or the public 
appetite as keen as it might. But we must be more me- 
thodical in our description, or we shall never get to the end 
of it:— 

In the first place, then, when you had made your way 
through a two nile treble line of carriages, and crowds, and 
police officers, and all that sort of ovtside thing, you en- 
tered the eustern gate beneath an arch of Juurel; and the 
Jadies of your company having graciously _ a boue 

uet presented to each of them by horticultural operatives 
n broad leaved straw hats ;—you beheld before you, 
stretching away westward, on a lawn studded with clumps 
of roses, and rhododendrons, and rare plants to us unknown, 
or unremembered—a long line of white marquees, each 
Opening into each, and the centre one coverin, ap elevated 
floor for the owners of any light fantastic toes who might 
choose to sport them upon it. To the left, were detached 
marquees, and seats innumerable, scattered about in shade 
and sunshine, on the greensward winding arong the taller 
trees and flowering shrubs. From these you passed over 
the muddy walks aforesaid, balancing yourselves in single 
file on planks aforesaid, through a parterre of flower-beds, 
to a trelissed archway, over which was the grateful inscrip- 
tion, ** Entrance to the Fruit Tent.” Here you found 
yourself in a spacious, oblong, gravelled area, open in the 
middle, with an awning extending along each side, lined 
with white glazed calico, and decorated with festooned 
pink draperies. Beneath the awning, on the right, were 
seats, and beneath that, on the opposite side, was a table, 
extending its cotire length, and covered with the choicest 
fruits,—pines, and citrons, and shaddocks, grapes and me- 
lons, cherries, raspberries, and strawberries, of the most 
luxuriant growth 5 some of them the rarest productions of 
the garden itselr’, and others, contributions trom the gar- 
dens of noble and gentle amateurs, in different parts of the 
country; and all of them labelled, so that you might give 
Gue bonour to the contributor. On this table we counted 
sixty great pines, surmounting the other fruits, at the dis 
tance of a yard between each ; so that, according to Cocker, 
the table must be at least sixty yards in length. A goodly 
sight it was, and atempting one; but it wee not to be 
touched at present, though many bevies of Eve's fairest 
daughters there assembled were wondering at the inter- 
dict, and exclaiming, Jike their general mother, * Dear me, 
how extremely disappointing!—such delicious-looking 
fruit, too! What can it be placed here for but to be 
eaten?” To all of which the attendants made no other 
reply than * Beg your pardon, ladies, the time for 1t to be 
eaten is not yet come.” Passing on, therefore, through 
temporary folding gates, at the end of the area, you found 
yourselves in an open space, before another gate, over 
which was written, ** Entrance to the Refreshment Tents; 
to be opened at half-past three.” And here (though it 
was then only halfepast two) you found several hundreds 
of ladics waiting for admission, whereby you might plainly 
understand that 
«* — lips, though blooming, must still be fed, 
And not even Jove can live upon flowers;” 
efor love there must have been in plenty among so Much 
beauty, and flowers were to be scen in abundance every- 
where else but in that very spot, and yet they chose to re- 
main there by the hour among the mud, like so many geese, 
each standing upon one leg ¢ rather than lose a chance of 
etting in first at the feeding place. But, perhaps, they 
Fad been among the disappointed ones at the Jast year’s 
affair; and if so, their anxiety was excusable. However, 
when the doors were avencd, they were amply repaid for 
their anxiety ; for the tables there set out for their comfort 
were, as one of them observed, * immensely consoling.” 
Long ranges of tables, beneath white and pink draperies, 
gurrounded you on every side, covered with cold fowls, 
god hams, and neats-tongucs, and various preparations ot 
beef and veal—none of your scrimping economical contri- 
vances, but cut and come ayain—as many did, ofiener 
than would agree with some digestions. Then there were 
fruit pastries, uad jellies, and lobster salade, and all sorts 
of cakes and contections, and strawberries and cream, and 
abundance of other good things. Then for wines there 
was Champaigne, and Hock, and Hermitage, and Johan. 
nisberg. and Moselle, and Suuterve, Madeira, Sherry, and 
beesewing Post—all at hand for whoever chose tw take; 
@o that if a man should say— 
“Qh, for a draught of vintage; that hath been 
Could @ long uge in the deep delved earth; 
Tasting of Fivra and the country green, 
Dauce, and Provencal song, and sun burnt misth! 
Qh for a beaker full of the warm South, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purpie stained mouths” 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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—there it was to answer him to his heart's content ! Good ; and in the cabin were laid two long and one cross table to 


store of active civil waiters there were tov, ranged behind 
the tables to sid and aseist the hungry in all kindly ser- 
vices; and oh!—tell it not at the Mansion-house, nor 
mention it in Guildhallegthe plates were china, ard the 
furks were plate! Great was the clatter at the first on- 
slaught, and those who joined in. it, ample as were the 
tables, were compelled to stand elbow to elbow, pressed 
together in a way most uncomfortable to look upon; and 
as fast as they satisfied themselves in this wav, they ad- 
journed at the gates leading to the fruit tent, determined 
to be in at the first attack upon the pines. The gates 
being still closed, they were compelled to ** wait a bit.” 
In the meantime their numbers increased until there was 
no room leit in the open space, and whole bevics of dainty 
dames and gentle belles were content to stand actually 
knee deep in beds of sweet briar, rather than not get a 
slice of ** those dear deligitful looking pines.” At length 
the gates were opened, and in they rusticd— 

“ Scampering and scrambling, jostling one another, 

They squeak, they run, they slide; the foot of one 

Catches her gown, and where her fvot should be 

Down goes her knee, 

And hands, and clothes, and all; some stumble on, 

Brushing the hard earth off, and some the mud ;” 
and in less than five minutes att-r the yates were opened, 
every slice and scrap wf those sixty ** dear delighttul pines” 
was masticated and completely ingulphed. However, the 
tables still groaned beneath the weight of grapes and 
strawberries, and an endless varicty of other fruits, with 
tea, coffve, and ices in superalundance 3 so that there was 
no lack of refreshment for the less ravenous part of the 
company. It wasamercy that Mr. Gunter provided so 
ainply, or, we verily believe, he and his attendants, and 
the committee to bout, would have been all eaten up them. 
selves—so excessively hungry did great numbers, both of 
ladies and gentlemen, appear to be. 

Besides the plentiful provision for the palate, there was 
an equally-plentiful supply for the ear. Three of ihe most 
highiy esteemed quadnile bands—Latolff’s, Wieppert’s, 
and Paine’s, were seated at equal distances on the lawn; 
and, damp as the turf was, there were walizers and qua- 
drillers enough to keep them all fiddling away suns inter. 
mission. Military bands were also placed in other parts 
of the garden; and, at intervals, the Ty:olese minstruls— 
the Rainers—gave some of the most beautiful of their 
national songs, on a raised platfurm erected tor the purpose. 

Among the various groupes of promenaders on the lawn 
we repeatedly saw the Duke of Cumberland, with the 
Princess Esterhazy on his arm, accompanied by one of 
her daughters. ‘I'he Duke of Sussex was there also, with 
a party of ladies and gentlemen—none of whom we had 
the honour ot knowing. ‘There was a very handsome pa- 
vilion tent erected tor the use of the Royal Family exclu- 
sively, but we are not aware that enher of the Royal Dukes 
made use of it. For the rest of the company, it was most 
splendid, and we left the greater part there long atter the 
sun had goxe to bed. 


THE WATERLOO REGATTA. 
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The Duke of Clarence, by his grand dejeune, presented 
to the metropolis a scene to which 1t had veen title accus 
tomed; and those of the homely English who did not 
witness the pride, pomp, and circumstance of this nautical 
breaktast, must excite their imagination, or tax their me- 
morics for what they have read of Venetian gondolas and 
Gen ese water partics. It is extraordinary, however, that 
possessing the finest river in Europe, the people of London 
and its vicinity should confine its utility to mere purpuses of 
smoky trade. The Regattaof Wednesday ought tu have cost 
as litle as any dejeune @ la fourche'te in Grosvenoresquare 
and Piccadilly ; whilst the scene around it was joyous and 
picturesque, beyond what the most splendid square or 
mansion could cope with. At an early hour the tanks of 
the river were crowded with every description of persuns. 
4nx:ous to see a scene so novel, und to which the news- 
papers, by their anticipations and descriptions, bad given 
sO great a zest. The surface of the water was crowded 
by every description of buat, containing every possible 
description of person, from the honest hard-faced skipper 
of the Shields and Sunderland collier, tothe haberdasher 
of Cheapside, and even to all the richest and most dignified 
of the aristocracy that had not the entrée to the Duke's 
barge. The accommodation for the Royal party consisted of 
the large vessel the Maria Wood, a name terribly unpoetic 
and anti-royal. This Maria Wood hoisted the Royal stan- 
dard in brilliant new silk. which floated in the breeze most 
nobly. and would have surprized the good peopleof Cockayne 
but for some thirtv nondescript broad pendants, which 
were lashed to the foreand aft stays which supported the 





maiamast. Over the upper deck was spread an awning, 


| accommodate about one hundred und twenty persons, and 
which were laid out with an abundance of pines, fruit, and 
conserves of every description, with side dishes of ham, 
tongue, and fowl; whilst the clusters of grapes were so 
luxuriant, that Silenus himself would have condenined as 
sacrilegious the band that could have detormed them into 
wine. ‘There were scarcely any plate or ornaments on the 
table, and the whole coilation was cold and pure, which 
Gistinguished the téte from a dinner, and was, in fact, a 
compliment tothe guests, by anticipating that they resurted 
to the scene as a banquet uf reason and a teast of soul, 
| Th.s grand barge bad moored at both buw and siern, a 
| City barge, with all their decorations of carved work and 
| guiding. On the starboard quarter was the Lord Moyor's 
own barge; on the opposite quarter, the Merchant Tarlors? 
barge; whilst, on the larboard bow was the Drapers’ barge ¢ 
and on the opposite bow, what we understood tu be a barge 
belonging to no Company, but adapted to all, before teaste 
ing had commence, and atter it had finished, when beaux 
and belles might wish to ascertain whether rude Bureas, or 
the reugh waves of Father Thames, had discompuscd their 
ambrosial curls, or whether time had given them aby cone 
sciousness of other mortal deficiencie. Between the two 
barges, on the quarters, was moored a minor barge, con. 
taining the band of the Oxford Blues; whilst right 
a-head, and between the bargcs, on the bows, was movred 
another small] boat, containing the drummers and titere of 
the Foot Guards. This latter bund kept up a discordant 
din, except when the shrill pipe and noisy drum were te, 
lieved by the melodious swell of the wind instruments of 
the cavalry band, which received an improvement to their 
usual melody by its floating over the surtace ot the water, 
and from an association of ideas with the scenes around. 
The stern and bow barges were connected with the Maria 
Wood by narrow galieries lined with green baize, so that 
the five vessels constituted one promenade; whilst in the 
cabins of the whole of them, there was accommodation tor 
three hundred guests. The flank barges were ornamented 
with ensigns and devices ur different descriptions, and 
they formed a poetic contrast to the dreadtully manuface 
turing steam. passage buat apy 
The reul beauty ot the scene was in the well-dressed 
females, the cheerful faces, and the numerous boats which 
crowded the river to view the spectacle. These evinced 
the wealth and taste of the population, whilst all that bee 
longed to the Royal party bad ** the head and front” of a 
compromise, in which aristucratic revelry was obhged to 
draw largely upon civic accommodation. In the days of 
Charles the Second, when the Howerds, the Buckinz hams, 
and the Cecils had their houses on the banks of the Thames, 
a scene of this description might have been unique; but 
the river now is the exclusive enjuymert of the gencral. 
body of the citizens, and every aristocratic party upon it 
must either be a mere speck, or must dress itself in the 
berrowed plumes of that grandeur which has grown out of 
r cial opulence. ‘The scene of Wed: esday tully 
evinced the truch of this opimun. At one o'clock, the 
Ordnance and the Navy barges, each pulled by six or 
eight oars, began to take off partes of ladies and ventle- 
men from the stairs of Somerset House to the grand barge 
moored off Whitehall stairs. The steps under one of the 
arches of Sumersct House Terrace, from which the party 
embarked, were decorated with evergreens, but deformed 
by a miserable canvas roof. placed tor what purpose we 
ci Id not conceive, as the archway was a sufficient protec. 
tion from the weather, and admitted of a much finer visia. 
The accommodation ladders were on the quarters of the 
Marta Wood (a vile, unman-a-wa:elike. ufé.e hke name, 
the aversion of the Muscs and of all poetic ninds), and as 
each party arrived, the shiill pipes and volgar drums 
a-Lead greeted them with their warlike éintu marre, or 
the band of the Blues a-stern grauiticd the finer tastes by 
more complex and sctent:tic melodies. ‘Ine quick suc- 
cession of these parties, consisiag of ladies superyly 
dressed, and males distinguished from the mob by brilliant 
stars and broad ribbons, formed « truly supyrb sizht—a 
sigh of sich revelry as to absorb all ideas in the cootem. 
plation of the galaxy of female beauty, grace. and lovelie 
ness. At two, bis Royal Highness embarked in an eizhte 
oared cuter of one of the yachts, accompanied by the 
Duchess, and a:tended by two naval Captains, and a Lieue 
tenant. Nothing could be more judicious than this mode 
of embarkation. The Captain or Admiral who steered the 
cutter alone distinguished the Royal bark; and anndst the 
tawdry gingerbread of the City barges, it reminded us of 
the Emperor Napoleon's gray cout amidst the splendid 
dresses of his staff. Sic parvis componere magna suleb 
The most chaste. and yet the most rich, boat on the river 
was that of the Duke of St. Alban’s. It was rowed by six 
men in new yellow jackets, with broad black waistbands. 
The Duke wasinitalone. A rowing-match was got op,, 
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and it was well desi 
was little contest ; the boats that took the lead preserving, 
as if with a knowledge of effect, their relative distances 
throughout the race. 


Lord Byron.—Byron would at times exceed the limits 
of temperance, an:! was then particularly kind—not violent 
or lachrymose. He was certainly rather fond of wine, and 
could vear a good deal. He has been known to puta botile 
of claret to hts mouth, and drink it off at a draught. He 
kept monks’ gowns and hvods at the avbey ; and used to 
delight sometimes in frightening his visitors in the gloomy 
gulleries and chambers, so favourable to superstition and 
romance. One of his frolics was as tollows:—A member 
of the select at the abbey was somewhat given to boasting, 
after a sufficient quantity of wine, of bis freedom from sue 
perstitious fears. One dark midnight, Byron told him that 
he dared not yo over the abbey alone at that hour; which 
piqued him so, trat he forthwith tovk a candle, and pro- 
ceeded to shew his tearlessness. Byron had previously put 
a servant into the stone coffin, which then lay in the hall, 
dressed in ue costume of a monk, who was to rise on a 
given signal, as though disturbed from his eternal sleep. 
It was not Jong betore the hero of the scene had occasion to 
pass through the room where the coffin was; and as he 
approached it, up rose the monk, down went the candle 
all wus darkness 3 and the shrieks of the affrighted adven- 
turer brought in the rest of the party to laugh at his terror. 
—B oxing- matches were trequent among them 3 but Byron 
would never allow them to ve carricd beyond the limits of 
sport; for on one occasion, when two of the party got up 
trom table, at twelve o’cl ek at night, to box, and waxed 
rather warm, Byron rose, and said to another person, alsv at 
table— Come, we must part them—these people, who are 
boxing now, will be siuoting each other to-morrow morhe 
ing 3” and he accordingly made them shake hands. When 
there was no other persun at the abbey, he used to box 
with his favourne servant, Rushton, for an hour eyery 
day, enveloped in seven flaanel jackets and a Turkish 
cloak, wil the perspiration ran trom hiaa; he would theo 
hang down his head and shake the drops off like a dog, 
He kept a carriage (which, however, he seldon used) and 
ridingehorses; and alwaystravelied with four hurses when 
he care to London. He seldom went out any where, and 
was little known by the people avout Newstead ; but all 
those with whom he was in any way connected, speak of 
him us a good landlord and a kind man.—Lit, Guaetle. 








A MEAL IS A MEAL. 

’ A traveller, some time ago, at atavern in Rhode,Island, 
at the decline of day, when his appetite began to be rather 
clamonous, asked tor acold cut, and, at tue same time, ine 
quived the price.—** ‘I'wenty- tive cents,” replied mine host, 
—** That's rather high,” recucned the other, ** as I merely 
want a cold cut."— No matter for that,” replied mine 
host, ** a mealisa meal; [ never charge less. than twenty- 
five cents."——"* Well, if that be the case,” replied the tra. 
velier, ** may as well have a meal cooked.”” Accordingly 
the gridiron, was pluced over the coals, and. a steak of re- 
spectable dimensions was soon broiled and placed on the 
table. The stranger sat down, and, hke a nan who works 
by the job, soon despatched the steak, together with the ac 
companiments, and called for more, observing, at the same 
time, **a meal 1s a meal, you know.” Anoiher steak 
of goodly size, was forthwith cooked, and. placed before 
him. ‘This also disappeared, in ashort times and yet, un 
sat.cfied, the traveller bawled tor more, still repeating ** a 
meal is a meal, Sir.’ A steak larger than either of the 
former was now cooked, and without the least appearance 
of satiety in the eater, sent to accompany the rest, and the 
demand was rei'erated for more, accompanied, as usual, 
with the unlucky phrase of mine host, “ameal is a meal, 
Sic”? Thus wine hostess was kept couking tor full two 
hours, and steak after steak disappeared, wiih the most ap- 
paliing despatch, each ume accompanied with that ul 
Omened sentence, “a meal is a meal, you know 3” until, at 
last, the innkeeper, ho; eless of saustying his gues?,, and 
heartily sick of the operation of his own rule, told the tra- 
veiler, if he would quit then, he would charge him nuthing 
for what he had eaten; to which the other, feeling that he 
could not bold out much longer, consented, without much 
show of reluctance, and merely added, as he was washing 
down the ]st morsel with a mug of cider, ‘a meal isa meal, 
you will recollect.” 


A PERSIAN’S ACCOUNT OF ENGLISHWOMEN, 
Our house was thronged with the women of London, 
and with those tongues of theirs, which, as Saadi saith, 
** make the heart to talk, and the foot to walk, without 





ed to amuse the company. There be mercy and peace!) would be happy to creep on his 


hands and knees. They, however, cared so little about 
heing seen, that it never occurred to thein once to attempt 
to throw a veil over their faces. Poor Franks! thought 
we, to be restricted only to one for life? If our divine 
i prophet had set up his staff here, instead of the blessed 
|rezions of Mecca, he would have given his followers six 
inste:d of four. For my part, I died daily and as for 
our Ambassador, we all saw how it would be! His heart 
would become roast meat before another moon was over, 
and he would soon be. reduced to the veriest ** Mujnoon"’ 
that ever got thin upon cheek nurture and eye food. But 
day after day they came to see the Circassian, bringing 
with them all sorts of toys and presents: all out of com- 
passion, said they, to her imprisoned and deploralle state of 
slavery.—Some gave her pictures, others dolls, others 
books. Dilferib was grateful for their attentions, and de- 
plored their degraded state; but she became indignant 
when they endeavoured to persuade her, and even to at- 
tempt-force, to wear their stockings. To her astonishment 
they protested that nothing could be more indecent than to 
appear with naked feet. ** How?” exclaimed Diltertb, 
** you make such a point of covering your legs, and still, in 
defiance of all modesty, you expose your faces! Strange 
ideas of decency you must have, indeed! All women’s 
legs are alike. There can be no immodesty in leaving 
them naked ; for nobody, by sceing them, could know one 
woman from another; but the face, that sacred spot, 
sacred to modesty. sacred to the gaze of none but a hus. 
band,—that which ought to be covered with the most 
scrupulous delicacy.—that you leave uncovered, to be 
stared at, critivised, laughed at, by every impudent varlet 
that chooses. Allah! Allah!" exclaimed the offended 
Dilferib, to a young female infidel, who was one day pres- 
sing upon her acceptance a pair of long cotton stockings. 
** Astafurallah £ Allah forgive me! Are youmad? Has 
your brain become diseased ? Give me free legs, a muffled 
face, and the favour of the holy prophet, and say no more. 
Strange ill luck has ours been that has brought us to a 
country where the women cover their legs, and uncever 
their faces !"°— Hujji Baba in England. 














Correspondence. 


DISTANT APPEARANCES, 
i 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Stn,—I took the liberty, in a late number of the Kae 
Ieidoscope, to express an opinion of the discovery which 
M>. Tunt had brought forward, and which he has suddenly 
abandoned, after having intimated, in pretty positive terms, 
his ability to establish the truth of histheory. There was 
something very imposing in Mr. H.'s introductory letter 3 
and your readers, Mr. Editor, anticipated some ingenious 
discussion at least; but Mr. H. appears to have only 
thrown down the gauntlet of controversy to run off. 

Since Ur. H. has left the subject, before concluding let 
us take a last look of the parade posts, and make a sum- 
mary of the whole discovery. Objects, or the parts of 
them, situated close to the ground, ate less distinguishable 
at a distance than the parts which have an elevated position. 
This is, in general, correct ; but Mr. H. seems, from this 
very simple fact, tohave led himself into a very important 
error, and has endeavoured to draw your readers into phi- 
losophic apostacy, by ascribing this effect to the superior 
density of the air at the surface—whereas it is simply 
caused by the elevated part being more relieved by light, 
and, in some positions of the eye, contrasted against the 
sky, while the lower part, from having a back ground, and 
being less relieved by light, is sometimes invisible; but, 
generally, not so well defined. 

The ideas of your correspondent J. F., if his meaning 
could be collected, are, I believe, pretty correct. He 
seems to understand the subject better than Mathematicus, 
when he says, that if the eye of the spectator be low, the 
object, or more of the abject will be seen; meaning, from 
the position of the eye, that a.greater part of the elevation of 
the poles at Bidston-hill- will be contragted against the clear 
sky, andseem.to rise upwards, His expressions of ** pitch. 
ing his eyes’? and ** striking them on the ground,” are, 








the mehmaniari of the head.” I really saw some beauties 
among them, before whom our king of kings (upon whom 


perhaps, quaint, and might lead one to think he wore spec- 
tacles~eor that the human eye could be knocked about like 





the trunk ofan elephant; but, forall that, he has **cocked’® 
his eye to better purpose than Mathematicus—who denies 
the effect altogether, and cannot imagine why any thing 
should not be distinguished which is above the horizon, 
and not absolutely hidden by the earth's sphericity. He 
can admit nothing that has not been birched into him by 
his schoolmaster. I have, however, to thank Mathemae 
ticus for bis solutions to my queries respecting the distance 
at which objects may be seen at sea, and which T have 
since found, according to the measures of Sir Isaac Newton, 
nearly correct. I must observe, however, before I conclude, 
that if Mathematicus can, at all times, distinguish the 
hull of a vessel, from the marine parade, until it has abe 
solutely got behind the segment of the globe's circume 
ference, his eyes are clearer than his head. i 
Yours, respectfully, 
Oldhall-strect, June 24, 1828. 
fy 
TO THE RDITOR. 

Sin,—In your valuable miscellany of last Tuesday, you 
gave a letter on the subject of Mr. Hunt's proposition, 
respecting the curvature of the earth. Your correspondent 
(whose signature I have forgotten) wishes to know what 
would be the heights uf two objects which could be seen 
at the distance of fifteen and twenty miles respectively. 
Below, you have a theorem for determining the same, if 
I am correct. 

Put R = to the semi-diameter of the earth; D == to 
the distance of the object; and H == to the height of it, 
D and R being known, then will H be => to ,/ (D®R&) 
—R and D = to ,/ (R ++ H)—Rs* 

The first gives H == to fifty-one yards when D = 
fifteen miles, and H = ninety yards when D == twenty 
miles. It appears also that the heights of objects seen at 
different distances are directly as the squares of those dige 
tances.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. J.J. 

June 2], 1829, 

*® These suppose the distance to be # horizontal line 
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CHESS.—PHILIDOREAN SOCIETY OF DUBLIN. 


“Oh! doth not a meeting like this make amends 

For all the dull years we've been wand’ring away 3 

To see thus around us our youth’s early friends, 

As smiling and kind as on that happy day ?”"—Azoore, 
—e 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—On Thursday, the 19th instant, the members of 
the Dublin Philidorean Society, with several of their 
friends, held theie annual dinner, in commemoration of 
the bisth-day of the illustrious Philidor, from whom they 
derive their name; and the extreme delight and happiness 
with which their festivities were crowned, would be suffice 
cient to prove how compatible it. is to have science: and 
amusement conjoined; and that the sage can smooth his 
wrinkled forehead, hoary with ** the snow-fall of tine,” 
and relax the vigour of his pursuits in quest of knowledge, 
however abstruse they may be, and join in the festive 
throng, courting the smiles of enjoyment ss warmly ag 
the youth on whose cheek health’s flush is, and whose 
heart is untainted with the blight of earth’s sorrows and 
sufferings. 

The place chosen as the scene of this ** yearly meeting” 
is, in the-extreme, beautiful and romantic; it is called 
Glasdnuil, and is distant.from our metropolis about six 
miles, It consists of a row of neat cottages, built on the 
rocky and shelving coast, which is washed by the billows 
of the Bay of Dublin, in their playful as. well as in their 
more angry moods. From one side of the shore, one of 





the piers of Kingstown harbour extends itself, and forms, 
together with the village of Bullock, which is situated on 
a headland jutting into the sea some distance from it, a 
complete harbour in itself, In. the distance is seen the 
Hill of Howth, and, at its extremity, the Bailly Light 





Se rene es 


house stands isolated on a lofty crag, which towers, in 
defiance, over the foaming billows. The place derives the 
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bame, Glasdhuil, or the place of mourning, from one oF 
two interesting Irgends, which are connected with its 
history, but which would occupy too much space to relate 
here. 

The cottage in which we were to be regaled was marked 
out from the rest for the guidance of the invited with a 
board, on which was conspicuously painte2 CHECK MATE, 
a much more agreeable check at the board on which we 
were then about to play, than it would be at the chess- 
board. At six o'clock upwards of forty sat down to a 
sumptuous entertainment, where every delicacy this de- 
lightful season could afford to gratify the most luxurious 
palate was provided in abundance. F. Norman, Esq 
presided, assisted by W. Rigby, sq. as croupier. The 
usual toasts were given: —The King; The Duke of Cla- 
rence and the other branches of the Royal Family; The 
Most Noble the Marquis of Anglesey—three times three 
and greut checring; The Land we live in, and prosperity 
to®; The Memory of Philidor—drunk in solemn silence ; 
The father and founder of the club, Mr. Lynch. The 
applause this toast called forth was long and loud; and 
Mr. L., ina feeling and eloquent manner, returned thanks. 
The Philidorean Society, and success to it; The Chairman, 
who so ably filled his post, and contributed so much to the 
general harmony and enjoyment of the company; The 
Visitors. These gentlemen severally returned thanks. 
Our worthy Croupier; The Committee of Supply ; and 
imany others. Several appropriate songs were sung in the 
course of the evening, which contributed much to the 
delight that seemed to pervade universally every heart. 
The fun, frolic, and festivity were kept up until 

** Hesperus, that led the starry host, rode brightest, 

And the moon rising in clouded majesty 

Unveiled ber peerless light.” 
The only regret that seemed to exist amongst us was, that 
the wings of Time were so light, and that we had not the 
power even to pinion them ‘for a season.” Amongst 
the songs, the charter song of the club, composed by one 


of the members, gave general satisfaction. I will send 
you a.copy of it on some future occasion. 
Dublin, June 20, 1628. J. @. R. 








SWIMMING. 
—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I[ observe in your last week's Mercury, and am 
sorry for it, that you are angry with me for what was in- 
serted in the Liverpool papers of the week previous. I 
sent you a copy of the letter I forwarded to the other editors, 
and you did not think proper to insert it at length. They 
did; and now you complain of me for puffing, &c. By 
sending to the different papers the letter you complain of, 
1 meant no offence to you; it was merely a challenge to 
auny one of the hundred Liverpool swimmers. 

I wish to inform you, that, if they cannot endure cold 
water as long as I can, they cannot distance me in straight- 
forward swimming. 

What you call a gift of remaining in cold water four 
or five hours, arises solely from a habit of bathing, almost 
@aily, for about thirty years, from the first of May till 
about the eighteenth of October. If any of the hundred 
will try this plan, they will find themselves possessed of 
the same gift. 

In regued to your charge of ingratitude, I confess myself 
indebted to you for your kindness in inserting, in your 
publications, several paragraphs I sent you; for which I 
return you my most sincere thanks; at the same time you 
must allow me to make an observation or two upon the 
remarks made in your papers respecting my swimming. 

You challenge me with misrepresentation ; | have made 
none, 

fn your paper of the first of June, 1827, you say, under 
the head of ** Swimming from Liverpool to Runcorn :"— 
**if the proposed feat, mnentioned in the subjoined note, 
is not a hoax, it will be next toa miracle; if this Doctor 
Bedale could succeed in Lis aitempt, be must be able to 





hours, even with the tide in his favour. And,” you con- 
tinue, ‘* if we were in the habit of gambling, we would 
bet twenty to one that the Doctor will lose.” 

It is lucky you were not a gambler, for you would have 
lost your wager. 

You draw a comparison between my swimming at 
Liverpool, and that of some persons residing in a warmer 
climate. Let them come here and try with me; I fear 
neither countrymen nor foreigners; but still abide by my 
original challenge.—I remain, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, DR. BEDALE. 


40, Hanover-strect, Manchester. 
June 17, 1828. 





REPLY TO THE FOREQOING. 

This gentleman last week addressed a letter to us, of 
which, it seems, according to his custom, he has also for- 
warded copies to our cotemporaries. We have had suv 
much of him and his exploits in the Mercury, that we 
intended to transfer his letter, with some remarks, to the 
Kaleidoscope of last Tuesday. It was, in fact, arranged in 
the type, but was unavoidably postponed, in order to 
make room (we hope the Doctor will pardon us) for mat- 
ter more immediately interesting. We replied to him so 
fully in the Mercury of the 18th ult. that we really have 
nothing further to say to him; and we merely therefore 


water for four or five hours uninjured, may swim, drift, 
and float, from Liverpool to Runcorn, with a tide such as 
that which was flowing when he last made his successful 
experiment. Let the Doctor be satisfied with the praise 
we have awarded him, of being able to remain, without 
serious injury, upto the chin in a bucket of cold water for 
many hours. ‘To show what he can do without the aid of 
a strong current, let him swim in the canal, and if he 
makes much more way than a mile, or a mile and a 
quarter, through the water in the hour, we shall know 
how to appreciate his swimming. _ It will not do to lie on 
his back under such circumstances, because he will make 
no progress whatever ; but in a current, running say from 
four to six miles in the hour, he has only to lie on the sur- 
face like a turtle, and the tide must carry him to Run- 
corn in due time. We repeat it for the twentieth time, 
that this is no test of genuine swimming ; and we do not 
make the observation with a view of depreciating the 
powers of the Doctor, but in order to place his extraordi- 
nary exploit in its proper light. 

The tor, in his letter, says, that if others cannot 
endure cold water so long as he can, they cannot swim and 
distance him in straight forward swimming. This, which 
is not very intelligibly expressed, is a non sequitur. Ifa 
man who could swim one-third quicker thau our Doctor, 
which we think very possible, could remain in the water 
three hours, he would, in that time, have passed about 
the same distance which the Doctor passed on his famous 
excursion, although he would not be exposed so long in 
the water by an hour. 

The Doctor quotes what we said in the Mercury of 
June 1, 1827, and which we shall here repeat, as there is 
nothing in it in any degree at variance with what we have 
at any time subsequently said :—** Swimming from Liver- 
pool to Runcorn.—If the proposed feat mentioned in the 
subjoined note is not a hoax, it will be next to a miracle. 
If this Doctor Bedale could succeed in his attempt, he 
must be able to swim, or at least remain immersed in the 
water, five or six hours, even with the tide inhis favour.” 
—When we wrote this paragraph we understood that the 
distance by sea to Runcorn was twenty-one miles; but it 
has since been stated that it is about eighteen miles; 
and it must be recollected that Mr. Bedale set out from 
the Queen's Dock. If he had had to swim twenty-one 
miles, as we thought at the time, it would have taken him 
more than five hours; and we certainly thought that he 
could not, in this climate, remain so long in the water. 

This is the merit of the exploit; and if Mr. Bedale will 
| still hold it out as genuine swimming, nobody that under- 
| stands any thing of the subject will be gulled by such 

quackery. 

Just as we had finished the foregoing paragraph we 
| received a letter from Mr. Vipond, which we shall here 
insert, as we like fair play.—£dit. Kal. 

70 THR EDITOR. 

Sin,—I am not like many persons who are in the habit of 
furcing upon editors of newspapers challenges which they du 
| not mean to stand to; therefore, if you will insert the fullow- 





| ing, I shall esteem ita favour. I understand that, since my 
| sojourn at Liverpool, lsanc Bedale (who would fain book him. 


repeat, that any man, whocan remain immersed in the |‘, 





swim, or, at least, remain immersed in water five or six | self amongst thesons of Esculapius) has been vending his ehaf? 


about my merits asa swimmer, as he would his paltry bills 
about advice gratis. Now, Isaac Bedale, to show which is the 
better man, I will swim against you, either on the Ist or 10th 
of July, for £20 a side, or as much more as you can raise, from 
the Rock Perch, near Liverpoo), to Runcorn, a distance of 
twenty-four miles, in one tide. Now is the time, Isaac Bedale, 
to show your merits as a swimmer, and you may have float- 
ing into the bargain. If you do not accept this challenge, I 
hall set you down as a mere buunce. 
MATTHEW VIPOND. 

June 23, 1828. 

N.B. Should the above challenge not be accepted, I intend 
giving my Liverpoul friends a treat on the 10th of July, by 
entering the river to swim the distance, at six o’clock in the 
morning, and not to float with the tide. 


P.S.—Mr. Bedale, in the last paragraph but one of his 
letter, says, ** It is lucky you (the editor) were not a game 
bler, for you would have lost your wager.” We are not 
quite sure of this, as we should have had ‘* more white 
in our eye” (the Doctor, who is a fancy man, will excuse 
the phrase) than to muke a wager without having all the 
conditions in black and white. In the first place, we ree 
collect that the distance from Liverpool to Runcorn was 
stated to be twenty-one miles,—this is an exaggeration $. 
then it was understood that Mr. Bedale was to set out from 
above that part of the river nearly where the Floating Bath 
is moored; instead of which, he set out very far to the 
southward. Had we, therefore, made any bet on the subs 
ject, it would have been, that, if the distance between 
iverpool and Runcorn be twenty-one miles, he cannot 
remain in the water long enough to go that distance, even 
with a strong tide in his favour. 

— 





DIORAMA, BOLD-STREET. 


This EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, with a VIEW 
ofthe INTERIOR of ROSLIN CHAPEL. 

This Picture joins to the optical iilusion so wonderful in 
all tre Works of Messrs. BOUTON and DAGUERRE, the 
most beautiful etfect of Passing Sunshine—an effect so ad- 
mirably executed that it has excited the wonder and admi- 
ration not only of.an extraordinary large portion of the 
Public in Paris and London, but of the principal Artists of 
both Capitals, who have unanimously pronounced it the 
most astonishing production of the Pencil ever witn f 

Open from Ten till Dusk. 
Admission: Front Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.; Children under 
Twelve Years of Age, Half price. 
Perpetual Tickets for the Season, 5s. each. 


————— — ——— 
Go Correspondents. ; 


COMMENCEMENT oF THE NINTH VoLUME Of THE KALEIDOSCOPB. 
—We take this opportunity of informing the public, that 
our eighth volume terminates with this day’s publication. 











The index is in the handsof the printers, and will be ready . 


for delivery very soon. Our next volume will contain seve- 
ral valuable republications. 

KENDAL Mecuanics’ InstiruTr.—We intend in our next to 
copy an interesting articlefrom the Kendal Chronicle on a 
subject in which we take a deep interest. The Kendal 
mechanics have, it seems, presented a silver snuff-box to 
Mr. Marshall, their enlightened and active President, in 
token of the high sense they entertain of the essential ser- 
vices he has rendered the Institution. The members, in 
order to enhance the compliment, would not permit any 
except their own body to subscribe to thefund. We have 
seen the box, which is very beautiful. It was presented to 


Mr. Marshall by the Secretary, Mr. C. Nicholaon, whese 


speech on the occasion shall appear in our next. 

SaLmon Fisuery.—The letter of Piscator, which is inserted 
in our front page, is entitled to public attention, and we 
shall be glad to hear further from the writer, on the same 
subject. He will find his commission executed. 

Aguatic Excursion.—A correspondent, who inquires when 
there will be another exhibition with the cork jackets, is 
informed that it is in contemplation to have a floating 
expedition on the regatta day, and we shall be glad to enrol 
the names of such as mean to beof the party. It isnot 
intended to remain above half an hour in the water, or so 
long as may be necessary to float from the Rock to the 
Floating Bath. 

Tue Riva, WR!TING-MASTERS.—We have neither time nor 
space this week to notice the recent contest between Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. M‘Laughlin. 

Memorrs oF GENERAL MILLER.—We are indebted to R. and 
intend to avail ourselves of his kindness next week. 














Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by E.Smita 
and Co., at their General Printing Office, eet, 
Liverpool, and to be bad of ail Booksellers. 
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. Bagatelles, vivent les bagatelles, being puzzles, conun- 


INDEX TO THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


EIGHTH VOLUME. 
FROM JULY, 1827, TO JULY, 1828. 











Earata—In a few of the copies of the Kaleidoscope of April Ist, the figures on the top of the page were transposed; and we mention the circumstance, in order that those who 


keep our work for the purpose of binding, may examine their copies, and rectify the error with a pen, if it should happen to be found there. 
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Asernetuy’s lectures, 45. ; 
Absurdities in prose and verse, by A. Crowquill, 37. 
Accident, dreadful—see Kirkaldy. 
Adders, 43. 
Adventure, singular and whimsical, 3. 
Zolus (verses) 397. 
olian harp, verses to, 4. 
Africa, notes on, 95—American colony in, 143. 
African captive restored to liberty, 422. 
*‘ Ah! why is the promise,” &c. lines by G. 224. 
Air-pump, improved, by Mr. Bradley, 41. ' 
Albert, Dr. burlesque essay of, on the artists of hair, 126, 

135, 160. 
Alfred and Geraldine (verses) 268. \ 
Alphabet, French—sce French. 
Alpine courtships, 85. 
Althea (poetry) 360. 
Anatomical dissections, excellent paper on the necessity 


of providing subjects for, 295, 305, 313, 322, 329, 335, 


382. 

Anecdotes, 3, 12, 20, 21, 43. 

‘6 And is then all illusion here ?” 284. 

Animal life, singular facts relative to, 273. 

Animal remains, 2—sce Fossil. . 

Annuities, query and answer respecting, 324, 356. 

Anonymous Modenese censures Philidor’s chess rules, 409. 

Anti-slavery report, 342. 

Anticipations, early (verses) 352. 

Antiquary, tales of an, 286—see London. : ? 

Antiquities, singular, found at Roseberry Topping, with 
engravings, 212. 

Antiquities, 2, 8, 78, 90, 212, 277, 288, 316, 381, 363, 
40i—sce also Liverpool. 

Ants, military tactics of, editorial paper on, and curious 
particulars respecting, 153. 

Apostrophe, use of, 392, 399. 

Apples, method of preserving, 134, 264. , 

Apprentices’ and Mechanics’ Library—see Liverpool. 

Arithmetical puzzles, 280, 300—see Bagatelles. 

Arithmetical question, 48, 280, 332. 

Artificial resemblances—sce Natural. 

Asthma, recipe to cure, 242. 

Author, dilemma of, 32. 

Author, unpopular, compliment to, 368. 

Authors and publishers, 311. 


B, 
B. Miss, lines on the birthday of, 132. 
Bazaars, policy or impolicy of, 355, 355. 
Babylon, ruins of, 59—verses on, 164. 


drums, charades, &c. 176, 184, 192, 204, 209, 212, 220, 
228, 233, 236, 244, 252, 261, 288, 297. 

Ball, ** My first ball,” 272. ‘ 

Ballads, pathetic, by Thomas Hood, 146, 172, 189, 240. 

Balloon ascents (Mr. Brown) 87, 125. 

Bannockburn, battle of, 238. 

Bards of Rajpootana, 374. 

Barnard, the Rev. Mr. lines to the memory of, and Latin 
translation, 397, 404. : 

Bombay, a letter on, 309. 

Barney Buntline, whimsical song, 148. 

Bartholomew fair, whimsical article on, 135. 

Beards and whiskers, editorial article on, 425—Letter of 
a correspondent on, 425. 

Beatrice Bernardi, original story of, 317. 

Beauty, description of (poetry) 404. 

Beauty (verses) 269. 

Beechy’s, Captain, voyage of discovery, 35. 

Bed, to my (verses) 284. : 

Bedale, Dr. and Mr. Vipond, swim from. Liverpool to 
Runcorn—sce Swimming. 

Beebo, a good pun, 143. ; 

Beeston Castle, in Cheshire, with an engraving, 316. 


Behave yourself before folk (a song) 328. 
Bellman—see London. 

Belzoni, the traveller, 94. 

Ben Lomond, original trip to, 177. 

Better fed than taught, a tale, in rhyme, 108. 
Better fed than taught, epigram, 276. 

Bill the Woodman, burlesque verses, 4. 
Biographical Sketches, 19, 30, 52, 94, 95, 105, 115, 149, 

154, 167, 195, 278, 297, 321, 328, 334, 343, 373, 410. 

Birkenhead, in Cheshire, account of, 191. 

Black Mari’s dream, 13. 

Blackberry syrup, 84. 

Blanc, Mount, ascent to, 71. 

Blind, mode of teaching to read and write, 181. 

Blood, transfusion of the, 278. 

Bologna sausages, epigram, 172. 

Bombastes Furioso, 298. 

Bon mots, 13, 212, 253. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 3, 6, 10, 21, 27, 46, 58—see Scott. 
Bones, fossil, 2, 209. 

Bo Peep, the new assessor, 209. 

Booksellers and authors, 311. 

Botanic garden, Liverpool, 379. 

Bottle found at sea, with a letter, 8. 

Bottles, the importance of cleansing, 84. 

Bowel complaints, treatment of, 91. 

Bradbury and the bear, 100, 106, 114, 122, 130. 

Braham, Mr. character of, 174. 

Bread and butter, comicial pun, 312. 

Brigand chief, death of, (verses) 368. 

British constitution—see England. 

Brougham, Mr. sketch of the life of, 334—Anecdote of, 332. 

Brown, Sally, imitation of, 4. 

Bruce, Robert, interesting account of, 238. 

Brunswick Theatre, singular narrative of the sufferings of 

one of the persons who was buried under, 309. 

Buckton Castle, query respecting, 96. 

Bugs, recipe for the destruction of, 225. 

Bulls, 92, 263, 327. 

Bulletin, imperial, in verse, 108. 

Burmese notions of war, 11—Music, 22. 

Binns, imputed plagiarisms of, 143—Lockhart’s life of, 

373—Recollections of, 382. 

Burning—sce Widows. 

Burstall’s steam-carriage, with engraving, 249. 

Burying alive (experiment) 152, 309, 326. 

Butter and bread, good pun on, 312. 

Byron, Lord, swimming, 21—Anecdotes of, 143, 230. 

C. 

Cabinet Lawyer, the, 352, 358. 

Cakes, land of—see Steam Excursion. 

Calculation, astonishing juvenile—see Noakes. 

= extraordinary instances of—sce Wallis and 
yon. 

Calculating negro, 353. 

Campbell, Sir Neil, biography of, 195. 

Campbells, the tomb of all the, 154. 

Cambria (verses) 252. 

Camelopardalis, or giraffe, account of, with an engraving, 

81. 

anning, Mr. dramatic burlesque by, 55, 73—In private 

life, 127. 

Cannon balls, velocity of, 19. 

Carew, Thomas, the poet, specimens of the writings of, 36. 

Carnival at Florence, 327. 

Carthage, Marius amongst the ruins of, 380. 

Castara, verses to, 293—And Araphil, 293. 

Castle, singular, in Hungary, 431. 

Cearns, Mr. speech of, at the anniversary of the society of 

St. Patrick, 338. 

Cemetery, new, behind St. James’s-walk, 380. 

Cemeteries, speech of the Rev. J. Brooks on, 93. 

Chase, the, translation from the German, 20—-From the 

German of Burgen, 8¢ 





‘* Before proud Sparta” (verses) 124. 





Charade, 204—sce Bagatelle. 

Character from the lite, 108. 

Coarles II. —see London Antiquities. 

Charlotte, Princess, lines on the death of, 88, 100. 

Chemical experiment, 120, 152. 

Cheshire coast, revolutions in the—sce Liverpool. 

Chess, beauties of, in every number—Match between 
London and Edinburgh, 32—Query, 160, 192, 212, 
285—see Knight's Move—Dhfferent names of the differ- 
ent pieces at, in different countries, 285—Game of, ver- 
sified, 344—Philidor’s rules for, censured—see Philidor. 

Chilblains, recipe to cure, 242. 

Children, on the management of, 270. 

Chimney-sweeping machines, 371. 

China, original letter on, 251. 

Chinese paper, 163. 

Chloride of lime, uses of, 207. 

Chapped lips, epigram on, 336. 

Christmas-day, verses on, 208, 216—Ceremonies, 211. 

Christmas puzzles, &c.—sce Vivent les Bagatelles. 

Chronicles of the Canongate—sce Scott. 

Circumstantial evidence, 121, 129, 137—Editorial paper 
on, 385. 

City of the dead, 158. 

Clapperton and Laing, 327, 375, 410. 

Clarke, Hugh, poems by, 124, 144, 397. 

Claudé, ostium, pun on, 143. 

Clementi, Latin verses in honour of the birthday of, and 

translation, 224. 

Climbing-boys, letters, &c. respecting, 300, 316, 321, 340, 

376—Verses on, 360, 

Clouds, Magellan, phenomenon of, 30. 

Clubs of London, extracts from, 210. 

Coffve, on the best mode of preparing, 364, 376, 383, 392. 

Coincidences, 134—Poetical, 189. 

Colour, men of—sce Blacks. 

Columbus, new documents respecting, 5, 11, 85, 291— 

Life of, by Washington Irving ; editorial remarks on, 

and extracts from, 265. 

Comet, new, 115. 

Compliment, ironical, 100. 

Confessions of an unexecuted femicide, 51. 

Consolation (verses) 352. 

Consumption (verses) 344. 

Constable, Archibald, memoir of, 30. 

Constantinople—sce Turkish. 

Content, original essay on, 398. 

Conundrums, 134, 236, 396—see Puns. 

Conveyance, rapid, of goods and passengers, 49. 

Conversion, singular, 375. 

Conway, Mr. Suicide of, and character, 326. 

Cookery book of Mr. Ude, 45. 

Cooper, the American actor, unfairly treated on the Lon- 

don boards, 355—Letter from, 356. * 

Coral island, by Montgomery, 89. 

Coriolanus, whimsical blunder of a Liverpool editor about 

the play of, 31. 

Cork collar jacket, verses on, 4—Experiments in the 

river with, 48, 60, 65—Uses of, 407—Certificates in 

favour of experiments with, &c. 432 

Cormack, Mr. account of the Red Indians of Newfound- 

land, 28). 

Cornagesce Iforn. 

Cornish miners, 59. 

Corporate seal of Liverpool, 363, 401. 

Corsican desperalo, 327. 

Cottage scene, sonnet by G., 180. 

Cotter’s daughter, a tale, 37. 

Cotton trade, article on the, 397. 

Counsel posed by a witness, 245. 

Cowlady, account ef the, 134. 

Cross, ancient metallic, 288. 

Cowper's reflections on Turkey and Russia, 400. 

Creation, the (verses) 12. 





Char-volante=sce Kites. ~ 








Crispin anecdotes, 175, 254. 
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—— editorial or quackery, 31, 100, 355—sce Edi- 
torial. 

Criticism, literature, &e.—sce Literature and Grammar. 
Cuffee, Captain Paul, memoir of, 155, 167. 

Cupid at the fancy ball, 132. 

Cupid whipped, 261. 

Curassicr, song of the, 293. 

Curtain lectures, 187. 


D. 
Daisy, wild, by Mrs. Caddick, $44. 
Dainty bits—see Eating. 
David's lament (verses) 428. 
Days, months, and years (poetry) 328. 
Dead bird (verses) 20—Kriend, verses on, 196. 
Death, original lines on, 260—Image of, 269. 
Death's head, the, a story, 98. 
Deceased friend, lines to the memory of, 80. 
Demons, city of the, 158. 
Desert island, rescue of two men from a, 400, 
Diet, Abernethy on, 68. 
Diet, of dogs, cats, rats, &c., 408, 415. 
Digestion, on, 15, 
Diorama of Roslin Chapel, 373, 406. 
Dirge, mock, 157, 241. 
Dissections—sce Anatomical. 
Dog, story of the—sce Soldier, old—Dog, the old, 144. 
Doggerels, 292—Epistle and answer, 420. 
Jyonaldson, Mary, 165. 
Double arrangement; or the Rovers—see Canning. 
Dowries, singular, 13. 
Drama, 55, 76, 392—see Theatrical. 
Drayton, the poet, specimens of, 5%. 
Drinking of wine and spirits, 152. 
Drovers, the story of, by Sir Walter Scott, 138. 
Drunkard’s chance of getting into heaven, 382. 
Drunkenness, remarks on, 389. 
Duellist, a tale, 351. 
Dun punning, epigram on, 148, 
Dunbar castle, siege of, 254. 
Dunn, the Rev. J., lines on the death of, 242. 
Dwarf, the, a whimsical tale, 47. 


E. 

Kagle, the, (great Harpy) 375. 

Karly love (poetry) 388. 

Karth, figure of, singular notions of Mr. Hunt respecting, 
407, 415, 415, 424, 452. 

Karthquake at Naples, 354—at Popayan, 354, 

East-India Monopoly, &c., 358, 382. 

Eating rats, cats, dogs, &c., 408, 415. 

Eccentric characters, 94. 

cho and the glutton, dialogue between, 143, 355. 

Editorial quackery, criticism, &c., 31, (in Liverpool, 147,) 
156, 157, 159, 160, 164, 168, 172, 241, 255, 352, 361. 

Egypt, Pacha of—sce Pacha. 

Elder poets, specimens of—sce Pocts. 

Elephant and tiger, fight between, 374. 

Klephants, travelling on, 383. 

Ellen, by Washington Irving, 183. 

England, historical and critical inquiry into the consti- 
tution of, 1, 9, 25, 41, 50, 69. 

English manners, 48. 

Knigmas—sce Bagatelles. 

Epigrams, 28, 80, 100, 100, 108, 108, 108, 108, 133, 148, 
156, 172, 189, 189, 208, 276, 828, 836, 352, 361, 362, 
368, 397, 397—sce Hyde. 

Epsom races, origin of, 423. 

Kquivoque, in English and French, excellent, 285. 

Escape, singular, trom flood, 403 

Essay (original) on content, 398. 

Kuropean nations, curiously contrasted, 244. 
Evidence, circumstantial, and capital punishment, 129, 
137, 385, 386——see Circumstantial. 
Excisemen superseded by machinery, 372. 
Experiment, singular, with two pieces of card, and a quill 
or pipe, 300, 308, 308, 308, 312, 313, 313, 313, 313, 
323, 323, 324, 331, 382, 339, 348, 348. 

Eyes, singular essay on the apparent direction of, by 
Woolaston, with aoe 225. 


Face, spots on the female, 192. 

Fair Maid of Perth, story of, 39. 

Fair sex, letter on, 219. 

Fairies, song for the, 28. 

Falstafl—sce Antiquary and London. 

Fame, lines on, 108. 

fancy ball and festival—sce Liverpool. 
Fashions, in the first number of each month. 
Fata Morgana, interesting account of, 262. 
Father, conscience stricken, 418. 

Fawkes, Guy, and the Parliament, a song, 180. 


Festival, musical, G.’s lines on the, 100. 

Fever ship, the, 301. 

Fid, patent, of Captain Rotch, with an engraving, 33. 

— Mr. Baron, paper on the Liverpool Corporate seal, 
4. 

Field sports, 11, 93, 125, 226, 303. 

Fielding, author of Tom Jones, and his publisher, 311. 

Figures, singular properties of, 300, 382—sce Arithmetical. 

Vine arts, 184—see Manchester exhibition. 

Fire, apparatus for extinguishing, by steam, with an en- 

graving, 163. 

Fish, &c. shower of, from the clouds, 375. 

Fishing, novel method of, in India, 382. 

Flannel recommended, 299. 

Floating Bath, Liverpool, Tim Bobbin’s account of, 200. 

Flogging, good remark of a boy on, 245. 

Floral Society—sce Horticultural. 

Flower Mania, 404, 412. 

Food, comparative nutriment in different, 27—Dogs, cats, 

rats, &c., used for, 408. 

Foreign Review, 258. 

Forgery—sce Marriage, unhappy. 

** Forget thee ? O never,”’ (verses) 284. 

Formby, ancient burying ground at, 332. 

Forsaken, the, (a story) 66. 

Fossil hyena bones in Kent, 2—see Bones. 

France, police of, 382. 

Franklin, Captain, expedition of, 14. 

Freedom, verses on, 344. 

French alphabet, set to music to facilitate the pronuncia- 

tion, 242—(Prose and verse) 12, 28, 72, 80, 88, 108, 

261, 297, 389—Revolution, tale of the, 345—Society, 

described by a nobleman, 273—and English cquivoque, 

excellent, 285. 

Friend, deceased, lines to the memory of a, 80—Lines 

addressed to a, 292. 

Funeral of the Highland Chieftain, 402. 


G 
Gallerius, the lady of, 205. 
Gambling, anecdotes of, 271. . 
Gamester, epigram on, 180. 
Gas, portable, 134. 
German stories, translated, 42. 
Ghost story (original) 262, == ; ee 
Ghost Seer of Schiller, republication of the, 189, 202, 206, 
214, 222, 230, 
Giant's Causeway, description of the, 92. 
Glasgow, trip to, from Inverness (original) 281. 
Glory, military, 365. 
Goderich castle, a tule, 282. 
Gomez Arius, a romance, 333. 
Gouger and the alligator, 3. 
Gowry conspiracy, 234. - 
Grammatical disquisition on the pronoun I, 356. 
Grandmother's death (verses) 320. 
Gray’s elegy, French version of, 261. 
Greatness, human, variety of, 346. 
Greece, slavery of (verses) 44—-And the fine arts (verses) 64. 
Greek literature, introduction of into England, 18. 
Gregoire’s Inquiry into the Intellectual and Moral Facul- 
ties of Negroes—sce Negrocs. 
Gipsies, first appearance of, in Europe, 424. 
Guido de Medicis, story of, 257. 
Gymnasia recommended, 8, 159, 247—Aquatic, 29. 


H. stanzas to Miss, 20, 116. 

Habit, essay on, 154. 

Hackman, James, lines to the memory of, 172. 

Hair, decline, rise, and fall of the artists of, 126, 134, 160. 

Half mourning, whimsical notion of, 396. 

Handel, anecdotes of, 21. 

Happiness, lines on, by G., 64. 

Haram of the Mogul, 383. 

Hart's well, 4. 

Hat, old, meditations on a, 406. 

Hatchet, throwing the, origin of the phrase of, 389. 

Haydn, anecdotes of, 21. 

Health, rules for the promotion of, 392. 

Heart, sympathy of the, 45. 

Heber, the late Bishop, poetry by, 28, 277—Interesting 
extracts from the works of, 374, 383. 

Hemans, Mrs. ** The Wakening”’ (verses) 172. 

Herrings, shower of—sce Fish. 

Herries, Mr. sketch of, 94. 

Hieroglyphics, Burmese, 424. 

Hill, the Rev. Rowland, 279. 

Hoax, innocent, 168—sce Editor. 

Hodgson, Christopher—sce eet yO 

Home-brewed beer and home-brewed literature (verses) 360. 

Home, sweet home, parody on, 389. \ 


Hood, Thomas—sce Bailads and Wedding. 

Hope, lines to, 80—lines on, 268. 

Hore Hibernice, 135, 183, 226, 250, 270. 

Horse racing, origin of, 423. 

Horn at Hooton, ancient, with an engtaving, 277. 
Horror, tale of (mock) 374. 

Horticultural and floral society of Liverpool, 405. 
Hour of Love (poetry) 336. ‘ 

Hours and company, keeping good (epigram) 164. 
Houses moved by machinery, 3. 

a es (recipes, &c.) 84, 134, 207, 220, 225, 242, 299, 
364. 

Humorist, the, 297. 

Humorous paper on St. John’s Market, 104. 

Hunt, Mr. theory of—sce Earth. 

Hunter, John Dunn, notices of, 51. 

Hurricane at sea, original description of a, 325. 
Hyde, Mr. the assessor, epigrams on, 208, 216, 225. 
Hydrophobia, real or imaginary, 93, 96, 118, 159. 
Hypochondria, editorial article on, 97. 


I and J. 
Imagination, mental hallucinations, &c. editorial remarks 
on, 97. 
Improvements, good quiz, 176—Political, 243. 
Improvvisatore under a despotic government, and transla- 
tion of the Italian sonnet, 182, 224. 
India trade—see East India. 
Indian sports, 19—Revenge, 92. 
Inhumation, livinz—sce Burying. 
Insects living in wood, 204, 228—Engraving of, 237—~ 
Labours of, 311. ‘ 
Interest, original modes of calculating, 330. 
Introductory letter, and answer, in doggerels, 420. 
Inverness to Glasgow, — to (original) 281. 
[rish answers, 3—sce Bulls. 
Irish corporal (verses) 188. 
Itinerant in Scotland, extracts from—see Ryley. 
Italian story of the olden time, 257. 
*¢ I’ve been with thee,” (verses) 233. 
Jealousy, story respecting, 257. 
Jefferson, Mr. anecdote of, 392. 
Jests, 263, 263—sce Bon Mots, Puns, &c. 
Jeu d’Esprit—see Market, St. John's. 
Jeu d’ Mot, 148—d’ Esprit, modern—see Pun, Epigram, &c. 
Jevons, Mr. on the changes in the Mersey, 377. 
Johnson, Charles, verses by, 52. 
Jokes, practical—sce Humorist. 
Jones, Richard Roberts, the learned Welshman, 84. 
Junius’s letters, poetry by the author of, 252. 


Kathed and Eurelia (a tale) 254. 

Kirkaldy church, fatal accident at, 429. 

Kites used by Mr. Pocock to draw carriages, &c. and for 
various other purposes, 341, 349, 384, 384. 

Knight’s move at chess, ingenious general theorem for, 
with a diagram, 108. ‘ ‘ 

Knight's tower, from the Foreign Review, 258. 


L. 

Ladies, a riddle for the, 269. 

Lady of my love, lines to, 36. 

Lady, young, verses addressed to a, by (7, 242, 252. 

Laing and Clapperton, 327, 375. 

Land, monopoly of, 391. 

Land of cakes, the, 308, 308. 

Languages, oriental, 119. 

Latin and labour, 143. 

Lawyer, Cabinet, a useful work, 352, 358. 

Leap, extraordinary, on horseback, 381. 

Leasowe Castle, trip to, 416. 

Leeches, artificial, 134. 

Ledyard, the celebrated traveller, life of, 149. 

Letter, introductory, in doggerel, 420—Answer, 429. 

Libel law, reform in (verses) 36. 

Liberty, verses on, 12, 304. 

Light, intense, 179. 

Life, tenacity of, in some animals, 273. 

Lindsay, Lord David, trial of, 290. 

Literature, criticism, &c. 16, 17, 18, 34—State of, 16. 

Liver, thesee Liverpool. 

Liverpool, editor’s remarks on, 100—Forum, letter respect- 
ing, 101—Festival and fancy ball, 128—Original lines 
on, 132, 13¢—and Manchester railway, interesting par- 
ticulars respecting, 131—Mechanics’ and apprentices’ 
library, fourth annual report of the, 294—Female, re- 
port of the committee of the, 307—Ancient corporate 
seal, 363, 401—Cemetery behind St. James’s walk, 380 
—Royal institution, Dr. Traill’s address to, at the an- 
nual meeting, 390—{n the year .1766, 417—Mersey, 
encroachments of the sea on the coasts of, interesting 
particulars connected with the history of, 217, 221, 245, 
821, 332, 347, 363, 377, 417. 








Femicide, confessions of an unexecuted, 61, 


Home Truths (verges) 197. 
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Lodi, the battle of, 58. 

Logierian system, epigram on the, 189. 

London, antiquities of, entertaining article on, 78, 90, 286. 

Longevity, extraordinary, 233. 

Louise, poor (verses) 396. ; 

Love, (verses by G.) 72—Letter, interesting, 347—And 
harmony, a song by (>, 117. - 

Love-sick Willy, by Thomas Hood, 240. 

Lovelace, Richard (verses) 368. 

Love’s servile lot, 312. 

Lover to his mistress (poetry) 352. 

Lover's eyes (verses) 64. 

Lucasta (poetry) 360. 

Lyon, Williem, extraordinary memory of, 77. 


M. verses to, by W. P. 276. 

Madness of a whole family, 874. 

Madrigal, by Melbourne, 277, 404. 

Magician’s tale, 151. 

Magnetic repulsion, 149. 

Mahogany tree, 279. 

Mahomet, siege of Rhodes by, 229. 

Man, definition of, 149. 

Manchester annual Meteorological Table, 263—Exhibition 
of Paintings, &c. 2, 98, 136—Plague of, 53, 66, 70, 
411—And Liverpool Railway, interesting particulars 
respecting, 131. 

Mansie Wauch, a tale, 379. 

Manks legend, St. Maughold, 116. 

Manners and customs, curious contrast in, 244. 

Manuscript, Burmese, on palm leaves, 424—Curious He- 
brew, 277—Mysterious, 166. 

March of mind, quiz on, 174. 

Margaret, (verses) 292. 

Marine Life Preserver—see Cork Collar Jacket. 

Mariner’s return (verses) 240. 

Maria Antoinette (verses) 276. 

Marian (poetry) 304. 

Marriages, late and early, epigram, 328—An epigram, 
397. 

Marriage, punning epigram on, 361—Unhappy, 418. 

Marian (poetry) 412. 

Market, St. John’s, of Liverpool, capital sketch of, 102. 

Markets, state of (verses) 380. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 365. 

Masked ball, lines supposed to have been found at the, 108. 

Mathematical question, 261. 

Matter, infinite divisibility of, 96, 120. 

May-day (verses) 368. 

Measles, recipe for, 225. 

Meat, unwholesome, 11. 

Medical school proposed, 383. 

Meeting, the first lines on, 224—The last on, 233. 

Melbourne the poet, specimens from, 52, 64, 165, 180, 241, 
269, 276, 293, 312, 345, 368, 388, 404, 428. 

Melrose Abbey and the Eildon Hills, original trip to, 213. 

Memnon (verses) 232. 

Memory, extraordinary effects of, 77. 

Mersey, river (see Liverpool )—Ancient map of, 417. 

Merton, Herbert, extracts from, 185. 

Meial window sashes, 13. 

Metaphysical botheration, by Porson, 296. 

Metternich, Prince, sketch of, 321. 

Meteorology, 280, 376—Interesting article on, 246. 
Meteorological table of the weather in Liverpool (sce each 

week's publication )—Annual table for Manchester, 263. 
Militia return (in verse) by E. Smith, 181. 

Miners, Cornish, 59. 

Mockbeggar—sce Leasowe. 

Mocking bird, 45. 

Modern improvements, quiz on, 174, 

Monk’s tale, the, 426. 

Moon’s age, original letter on the, 399, 

Moonlight scene (verses) 28. 

Morning, verses on, 4. 

Morocco, Scotch Empress of, 383. 

Moschelles, Mr. notice of, 262. 

Mothers, advice to, 412. 

Murder—sce Femicide. 

Musicians, anecdotes of, 21. 

Musical sounds, experiments on, 422. 

Musical time-beater, invented by Egerton Smith, with an 
engraving, 113. 

Mutiny at sea, 290. 

MUSIC, aChaunt, by Mr. Jones, of Denbigh, 3—Burmese 
specimens, 22—Song of the Astrologers, 37—Smedley, 
a psalm, 43—Not a Star in the Heavens, 82—Song, by 
Mr. Samuel Smith, 99—Song, by Rousseau, or three 
notes, 111—Original Canon, by Edmund Platt; 150— 

Minuet in Don Giovanni, arranged by James Walker, 

163—The Swiss Boy, arranged by Moschelles, 173— 

The First Dew-drop, 201—Chaunt, by Mr. Glazebrook, 





a 





225—French Alphabet, set to De Tanti, 242—Says 
Gripe to a Dunn, 253—A Chaunt, by Lord Wiltcn, 
279—T wo tunes, playing together, 299—A Chaunt, by 
S. Smith, 319—Waltz, by Mr. Cohan, 337—Song of 
Burns, 381—She walks in Mer like the night, 430. 

Mysterious Manuscript, a tale, 166. 

Mystery, a tale, 57. 

Mythology of the Greeks and Romans, 34. 


N. 

Napoleon, divorce of, 86—History of, by Hazlett, 239, 
309, 374, 403—The name of, singularly subdivided, 245 
—Verses on, 269—see Scott’s Napoleon. 

Narratives, interesting, 19, 73—see Tales. 

Natural history, 2, 16, 43, 45, 71, 81, 204, 209, 228, 237, 
273, 311, 361, 375, 389, 134, 153. 

Natural productions, resembling artificial compositions,391 

Navarino, plan and description of, 176—Verses on, 188, 
208—Battle of, described, 234, 

Nelson’s monument at Liverpool, description and per- 
spective view of, 109. 

Newfoundland, red Indians of, 281. 

Newspaper office (from the German) 42. 

Newspaper, old, lines to, 428. 

New Year’s Day in Paris, 228. 

Neale, Mr., punning declaration of love by, 361. 

Neill, Miss O°, punning lines on, 361. 

Neil, the author, sketch of the life of, 297. 

Negroes and men of colour, on the character and intellect 
of, 353, 362, 370, 378, 387. 

Niagara, falls of, 7, 127. 

Noakes, Master, the celebrated calculating child, 74, 95, 
109, 110, 120. 

Noble, Mr. poetry by, 292, 304. 

Norway, scenery, &c. of, 365. 

t Novice, fate of the, 250. 

Nut nearly three feet in circumference, 3. 


0. 
‘¢O fair thy valleys,” &c. by G. 44. 
Old man’s comfort, by Southey, 412. 
Old Times, (verses by G.) 388. 
On and off, an epigram, 164, 
** On the blood crimson‘d turf,” (verses) 260. 
** One smile from thee,’’ (poetry) 402. 
Oppression, sonnet on, 352. 
Oratorical flourish, 396. 
Oratory, parenthetical, 375. 
Oriental languages, 119. 
Original poetry on home brewed beer, 360. 
Orthography, whimsical, 29. 
*©O tell me not the moon is bought,”’ (verses) 28. 


——_——____ — 





Pringle’s ephemerides, 352. 

Printing press, improved, 87. 

Printems, Le, (verses) 389. 

Pocock, Mr.—see Kites. 

Poetry, original, how to manufacture, 147. 

Poets, elder, specimens of, 36, 52, 64, 88, 117, 124, 156, 
165, 180, 196, 216, 241, 269, 276, 293, 312, 336, 345, 
360, 368, 388, 404, 428. 

Polar expedition, 234, 

Police of France, 382. 

Political jeu d’esprit on the change of ministers, 243. 

Porson’s metaphysical botheration 296. 

Portuguese man of war, an extraordinary insect, 71. 

Posthumous papers of a person lately about town, 315. 

Potato resembling a bull-dog’s head, 165. 

Profile mountain, with an engraving, 391. 

Pronoun I, dissertation on the, 357. 

Proudfute, chaunt over the body of, 396. 

Publishers and authors, 311. 

Puff, an epigram, 352—see Editorial. 

Punishment, capital. 121, 129. 

Puns, 3, 20, 28, 143, 143, 152, 157, 157, 173, 173, 175, 
187, 189, 236, 311, 312, 382, 347, 361, 975, 375, 381, 
392, 396, 403, 424. 

Punning on any subject, (epigram) 100. 

Puzzles, &c.—sce Vivent les bagutelles. 

Pyramids, battle of, 6. 


Q. 
Quackery, editorial—see Editorial. 
Quakers, a terrible sect, 288. 
Queries, 48. 

R. 
Race-horse Eclipse, 244. 
Railroad, advantages of a, 382—-Power of a horse upon a, 

399. 

Rain, red, 422. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, verses by, 196. 
Red breast (lines on) 232. 
Red cross knight (verses) 380. 
Red Indians of Newfoundland, 281. 
Religion (verses) 345. 
Rescue of two men from a desert island, 407. 
Resemblances, naturalsee Natural. 
Resurrection men—sce Anatomical. 
Retrospective poetical address, 100. 
Retrospection (verses) 116, 156. 
Rhodes, siege of, by Mahomet, 229. 
Richard III. and his son, (verses) 189. 
Richard Coeur de Lion, 235. 
Righteous, the death of, (verses) 148. 





Oysters, gutting, 152. 


P., to Miss, on her birth-day, 260. 

Pacha of Egypt, character of, 73. 

Palendrome, sentences read backwards and forwards make 
the same sense, 187. 

Panizzi, Mr., interesting narrative of the fate of an ime 
provvisatore, 182. 

Parmasan cheese, (a good pun) 173. 

Parry, Captain—see Polar expedition. 

Parting, verses on, 116. 

Pasta, Madame, 64, 105—Editorial comment on, 128— 
Verses on, 132. 

Patents, list of, first publication in each month. 

Pathetic ballads, by Hood, &c., 156, 172, 189, 240. 

Patrick, St.—see Cearns, Mr. 

Patriot’s grave, 28. 

Peace, verses to, by Mrs. Caddick, 320. 

Pedestrianism, 277. 

Perouse, Ia, traces of, 311, 375. 

Perth, story of the fair maid of, 393. 

Phenomenon, singular, 204, 285, 312—see Scientific and 
Natural—Experiment—Fata Morgana--Fish--Animal 
life. 

Phidias, interesting notice of, 64. 

| Philidor’s chess rules censured, 409, 421. 

|Philosophical dissertations from an American journal, 

195, 219, 248. 

Phrenology, letters, &c., on, 15, 30, 40, 95, 111, 119. 

Pichegrue, General, original article respecting, 259. 

Picton, General, anecdotes of, 143. 

Pie, enormous, 269. 

Piers, or \anding-places, improved, 24 ». 

Pig driving, whimsical description of, 315—Roasted, son- 

net to, 144. 

Pitt, Mr., midnight rehearsals of, 414. 

Plague—-see London. 

Plum pudding, rhyming recipe for a, 220. 

Prayer, female, hint respecting, 241. 

Psalm civ. paraphrased, 304, 


Ringworm, cure of, 264. 

Ripperda, a remarkable adventurer, 94. 

Robin redbreast, lines to, 144. 

Rome, whimsical lines on the birth of the young king of 
—sce Improvvisatori. 

Ronald, Lord, (poetry) 388. 

Rosalie, a sonnet, 88. 

Roscoe, William, Esq. lines addressed to, 241. 

Roscoe’s translation of Lanzi, 373. 

Rose, the (poetry) 360. 

Rose, lines to a, 80, 293. 

Roses, method of increasing the odour of, 264. 
Roseberry, Topping’s Antiquities—sce Antiquities. 
Roslin Castle—see Yiorama. 

Rovers, the, a draiatic burlesque, by Mr. Canning, 55, 
73. 

Ruin, a sonnet, 312. 

Rupert, Prince, and the Everton cottage, 304. 

Russia and Turkey, 406—see Turkey and Cozwper. 
Ryley’s Itinerant in Scotland, extracts from, 101, 431, 

8. 

Sabbath Bells (poetry) 420. 
Sabbath-day (verses) 28. 
Sacrament-day in the Highlands, 118. 
Sadhu Sing (verses) 164. 


Safety ships—sce Ships. 

Sailor’s funeral, 226. 

Samela (verses) 269. 

Sardinia, present state of the Island of, 346, 

Savage life, striking picture of, 361. 

** Say, can’st thou still,” &c. (verses) by G., 36, 

Scio, Island of, 235. 

ScIENTIFIC NOTICES, 2, 3, 15, 19, 30, 33, 41, 45, 49, 


68, 85, 113, 149, 152, 163, 178, 179. 195, 225, 229, 
246, 262, 263, 264, 271, 273, 278, 288, 295, 305, 308, 
312, 322, 323, 329, 330, 335, $41, 348, 371, 372, 375, 
399, 422—-see Patents, Phenomena. 


*¢ Scorn not the least,”’ (verses) 312. 
Scott, Henry, poems by, 101. 
Scott’s, Sir Walter's, Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, extracts 








Primroses (poetry) 360. 


from, 86.—sce Bonaparte, 





iv. 


INDEX TO THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








cott’s, Sir W.’s, Chronicles of the Canongate, extracts 
from, 138, 145.—Editorial remarks on the novels of, 145. 

Scott, Sir Welter, verses to, by Pringle, 369. 

Scots, Mary, Queen of the, 188. 

Scotland, trip in—sce Steam Excursion, 

Scouring balls for woollen cloths, 207. 

Scriptural reading, 5. 

Sea serpent caught, 28. 

Sea song (Barney Buntline) 148. 

Seal of the Liverpool Corporation—see Corporation. 

Seduction ang panderism, 59, 68. 

Selina (poetry) 412. 

Sermon by Sambo, 143. 

Seryants, female, leiter respecting, 235, 248, 255, 280. 

Sex, fair—sce Mair Sex, 

Shark, the, a story, 26. 

Shelter, the (verses) 217. 

Ships, Chinese, singular construction of, 193—How to 
construct so that they cannot sink, 193, 210. 

Shirley, the poet, specimens of, 216. 

Shirt, lines to my, 398. 

Shoes, children’s, 348. 

Shooting match, ancient—sce Loudon. 

Shopmen’s hours, 24, 

Short-hand, alleged improvement in, 85. 

Sickness, stanzas written in, 380. 

Signs, whimsical, 29. 

Sismondi, original translation from, 240. 

Sinclair, Mr., verses to, 124. 

Sister, infant, lines to, 420. 

Sketch, by G. (verse) 292. 

Slaughter-houses, und carrying carcases through the 
streets, 91. 

Slaves, negrocs, character of—see Negro. 

Slavery, negro, demoralizing influence of, 289, 301, 342, 
843, 367, 369.—Original essay on, 369. 

Slavery, a sonnet, 352. 

Smith, Egerton, description of a new musical time-beater, 
with an engraving, 113—Militia return, in doggerel 
verses, 181. 

Smith, Sir K. J. biographical sketch of, 343. 

Smoaker, disagreeable epigram on, 133. , 

Smuggling story, 133—Song, 292. 

Snow, singular phenomenon of, 288. 

Soap, transparent, 27. 

Society, pictures of, by a nobleman, 273. 

Solar rays, magnetism, 163. 

Soldier’s (the old) dog, translation from the French, 83. 

Solitude, striking picture of, 361. 

Song, by 6%, 117—Whimsical, of a tailor, 148. 

Song, parody on the Last Rose of Summer, 148. 

Song, written on board the Albion, 368. 

Song, by Melbourne, 368, 428. 

Sonnet, by Melbourne, 312. 

Sontag, Mademoiselle, notices of, 346, 350. 

Spanish tale of a wife, 38. 

Spanish romance—sre Gomez. 

Spectacles, the use of, demonstrated, 189. 

Speculator, dashing, epigram on, 80. : 

Spider, seizing a turkey, 375—Singular facts respecting, 
10, 

Spit, roasting, an extraordinary, 63. 

Spring, address to, 268, 

Stand at case! 263. 

Stanzas to Miss H., 80—By Slender, 164—By G. 284. 

Stays, tight, ill effects of, 134. ; 

Steam-carriages on common roads, with an engraving, 
229, 250, 264. 

Steam-carriage of Burstall—sce Burstall. 

Steam excursion, from Inverness to Glasgow, 281, 315. 

Steam, used to extinguish fires, 163, 

Sterne’s Maria, no fiction, 297. 

Stonehenge, verses on, 148. 

Stories, old. repeating, 187—see Tales and Narratives. 

Strachan, Admiral, memoir of, 278. 

Strangers’ Friend Society, objects of, 247. 

Street conversation, burlesque, $89. 

Stye in the eye, a good pun, 424. 





Sun, lines to the, 293. 

Supernatural appearances, 92. 

Swaine’s metrical esszys, specimen of, 208. 

Swallow tribe, natural history of the, 361. 

Swearing, an epigram, 108. 

Sweeps, chimney—sce Climbing-boys. 

Sweet Fairy Minstrel (verses) 284. 

Swimming, extraordinary, 12, 20—see Bedale. 

Swimming, Munchausen (a good story) 2—Across the He- 
lespont, 21. 

Swimming exploits, or gymnasia, 28, 29, 40—Editorial 
remarks on, 29. 

Swimming postmen, in South America, 40. 

Swimming matches, challenges, feats, &c. 376, 424. 

Sylvester, Charles (the late) character of, 253. 

Sympathy (poetry) 320. 

Syphon hydrometer, new, 85. 

a. 

Tales, entertaining, 26, 37, 38, 42, 47, 53, 57, 61, 66, 66, 
70, 73, 78, 83, 85, 90, 92, 98, 101, 118, 122, 129, 130, 
135, 137, 138, 144, 151, 158, 165, 182, 185, 205, 210, 
226, 229, 234, 254, 257, 262, 273, 282, 286, 290, 301, 
309, 317, 326, 333, 345, 349, 350, 351, 361, 375, 393, 
402, 403, 418, 426—see Ghost Scer 3 sce also Narratives. 

Tales of a Grandfather, selections from, 218, 234, 238, 
290. 

Tankarde, Syr, ancient lines on, 284. 

Tannahill, the poet, memoir of, 77. 

Tavern inscription at Pisa, 44. 

Taylor, Dr. Robert, posthumous notiee of, 219—Epitaph 
on, 260. 

Teapot, description of an antique, 400. 

Tear of Sympathy, 284. 

Teens (Miss in her) query respecting, 376, 376. 

Telegraph, curious particulars concerning, 152. 

Telegraphic signals by day or night, 161, 178, 251. 

Thames Tunnel, 288. 

Theatrical critiques, 31, 44, 76, 272, 400, 408, 416. 

Theatre, fall of a Roman, 347. : 

Thermopale (verses on) 269. 

Thief, juvenile, whimsical apology of a, 173. 

Throat, Abernethy on the, 45. 

Thunder storm, poetical description of a, 369. 

Tides, phenomena of, 372. 

Tiger and elephant, fight between, 374. 

Time, on the emblematical figure.of (poetry) 412. 

Time-beater, musical—sce Smith, Egerton. 

Tom Jones—see Fielding. 

Toothach, recipe for the, 225. 

Toper and Love (epigram) 100. 

Traill, Dr., address of at the annual meeting of the Liver- 
pool Royal Institution, 390. 

Traveller, letters of a, (original) 237, 251, 259, 290, 309, 
325, 349. 

Traveller, the, (verses) 233. 

Travelling, quick—see Vallance. 

Trifling, Literary, 297—sce Bagatelles. 

Tulip and flower mania, 404, 413. 

Tulip show, 405. 

Tunnel under Liverpool, 424. 

Turkey and Russia, Cowper’s reflections on, 400. 

Turkish nation, accounts of the, 187, 243, 406—Their 
cannon, 211—Women, $27. 

Turpin, Tim, by Thos. Hood, 189. 

** Twine no more,” poetry, by G., 404. 

Tyrolese minstrels, interesting particulars of the life and 
manners of, 169, 253. 


| 
Ude, the French cook, anecdotes of, 45. 
Ugo Foscoli, 115. 
Undertaker and doctor, 261. 
** Upon us let his blood,” &c. (verses) 180. 


Vallance’s mode of propelling passengers, &c. by an air 
tunnel, 49, 65. 

Variety is the charm of life (verses) 232. 

Velocity—sce Vailance. 








Vernon, Lord—sce Evidence, Circumstantial, . 

Vesuvius, eruption of, 345, 431. + 

Vice and seduction, 59. 

Vienna, deliverance of, by Mr. Macauley, 197. 

Virtue (verses) 336. 

Vivent les bagatelles—sce Bagatellrs. * 

Voyage at sea described, 234, 290, 325, 349, 377—=see 
Traveller. 

Voyages of discovery, 14, 35—-see Franklin and Parry. 


Ww. 

Wallace, Sir William, and the Red Rover, 422. 

Wallasey—sce Liverpool and Mersey. 

Wallis, Dr., extracrdinury memory of, 77. 

War, letter on, 256. 

Warfare, alleged propensity of man and other animals to, 
editorial paper on, 153. 

Warrior's death (verses) 12, 188. 

‘* Was it in sad or playful mood ?” (verses) 72. 

Washington, last hours of, 422. 

Waterhouse, the Rev., memoir of, 19. 

Watson, Licut., telegraph of, 161. 

Waverley novels, query respecting, 209. 

Weather, changes of, indicated by drinking glasses, 376. 

Wedding of the poker and tongs, by Hood, 369. 

Wens and excrescences, 192. 

West Indies, tale of the—sce Slavery. 

Westerne, Mr., a vocal performer, noticed, 408, 416. 

Whiskers—see Hair und Albert. 

Whiskers and beards, editorial article on, 425—Original 
letter on, 425. 

Whist, the laws of, versified, 240. 

Widows, burning of, in India, 91, 376. 

Wife, choosing of a, in Turkey, 13. 

Wife, a conical (a tale) 38. 

Williams, John—sce Brunswick Theatre. 

Windsor castle described, 389. 

Winter primrose (verses) 156. 

Wish, the, poetry, by G. 336. 

Woollaston, Dr., singular essay of, ona phenomenon of 
the eyes, with engravings, 225, 227. 

Woman’s loquacity (epigram) English and French, 108. 

Woman, verses by G. 52—Woman’s love, by G. 148. 

Wood, Mr., interesting lectures of, 416. 

Wood-turning, specimens of ingenious, 424. 

Woodgate, Miss Ellen, lines to the memory of, 260. 

Words, play upon—see Palendrome. 

Wrangham—sce Barnard. 


Sg 
Vee ten, verses to the, 196—New, verses to the, by G 
216. 


Z. 
Zella, lines to, on her birthday, 72. 
eee 
* INDEX OF THE ENGRAVINGS IN THIS VOLUME. 


Aquatic gymnasia, 29—Magellan clouds, 30—Rotch’s 
patent fid, 33, 34—The Union air pump, 41—Cork 
collar jackets, 48—The Giraffe, 81—New mode of 
writing music, 85—Syphon hydrometer, 85—Fac-simile 
of Mr. Canning’s hand, 92—Diagram illustrative of the 
knight’s move at chess, 108—Lord Nelson’s monument 
in Liverpool, 109—Mr. Egerton Smith's musical time- 
beater, 113—Profile of Paul Cuffee, 155—The tele- 
graph, 162, 178—Apparatus for extingnishing fire with 
steam, 163—Map of Navarino, 176—Singular anti. 
quities found in Yorkshire, 212—Diagram illustrative 
of areas of circles, 212—Puzzles, &c. 220—Singular 

phenomenon respecting the direction of the eyes, 225, 

227—Problem respecting steam-carriages on commo: 

roads, 229—Living insect in a piece of wood, 237~. 

Burstall’s steam-carriage, 240—Ancient horn at Hooto , 

277—Beeston Cas'le, 316—Liverpool Corporation sea., 

363—Chimney sweeping machines, 371—Long’s steam- 
pump, 372—Phenomena of the tides, 373—Profile 


mountain, 391—Map of the River Mersey, 417. ‘ 
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